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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  Council 

of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment 
of  the  Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  ASSERTION  TRAINING  ON  SELF- ACCEPTANCE  AND 
SOCIAL  EVALUATIVE  ANXIETY  OF  UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS 

By 

James  F.  Warren 
December  1977 

Chairman:     Dr.  Harold  C.  Riker 

Major  Department:     Counselor  Education 

Assertion  training  is  a  technique  which  is  available 
to  the  practitioner  for  improving  assertive  behavior  in 
students  who  never  seem  to  say  or  do  the  right  thing;  who 
fear  to  try  new  things  and  who  attempt  to  satisfy  everyone 
else  at  the  expense  of  their  own  personal   satisfaction.  It 
was  suggested  by  Alberti  and  Emmons  that  a  relationship 
may  exist  between  being  assertive  and  being  se 1 f- accept i n g . 
It  is  believed  that  assertion  training  will  not  only  teach 
new  behavioral  responses  but  will  also  instill  a  positive 
attitude  toward  self. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  an  assertion  training  program  in  helping  in- 
dividuals not  only  to  learn  assertive  behaviors  but  also 
to  improve  their  levels  of  self-acceptance  and  to  reduce 
their  levels  of  social  evaluative  anxiety. 

The  sample  consisted  of  66  students  enrolled  at  the 
University  of  Florida  during  the  spring  and  summer  quarters, 
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1977.     These  subjects  were  divided  into  an  experimental 
group  receiving  assertion  training  and  a  control  group 
receiving  no  training.     The  experimental  group  was 
further  divided  into  group  one  which  consisted  of  28 
students  who  received  assertion  training  from  a  male 
leader,  and  group  two  which  consisted  of  8  students  who 
received  assertion  training  from  a  female  leader.  The 
training  program  included  five  sessions  that  met  once  a 
week  for  two  hours  per  session. 

The  College  Self  Expression  Scale  (CSES)  was  used 
to  assess  changes  in  self-reported  asse rti venes s .  Bills' 
Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values  (lAV)  was  used  as  a 
measure  of  self-acceptance.     Social  evaluative  anxiety 
was  measured  by  the  Social  Avoidance  and  Distress  Scale 
(SAD)  and  the  Fear  of  Negative  Evaluation  Scale  (FNE). 

The  results  indicated  significant  differences  between 
the  experimental   groups  and  the  control   group  in  self- 
reported  asserti veness  as  measured  by  the  CSES.  There 
were  also  significant  differences  between  the  experimental 
groups  and  the  control  group  on  self-concept  as  measured 
by  the  lAV.  On  the  measure  of  self-acceptance  (lAV),  the 
female-led  training  group  improved  significantly  in  self- 
acceptance  compared  with  the  male-led  group  and  the  control 
group.     The  female-led  training  group  also  reported  a 
significantly  greater  reduction  in  Fear  of  Negative 
Evaluation  than  either  the  male-led  group  or  the  control 
group . 
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Results  of  the  study  led  to  the  following  conclusions 
.1.     Assertion  training  is  effective  in  producing  self 
reported  behavioral  change  in  participants. 

2.  The  study  suggests  that  attitudinal  changes 
appear  to  occur  within  individuals  as  a  result  of  partici- 
pation in  an  assertion  training  program. 

3.  The  results  of  the  study  indicate  that  the  sex 
of  the  assertion  trainer  has  an  effect  on  attitudinal 
changes  of  subjects  as  measured  by  the  lAV,  the  SAD,  and 
the  FNE. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


The  college  student  of  the  late  1970s  is  confronted  with 
social,  academic,  and  interpersonal  situations  that  demand 
direct  and  honest  interaction.     Bredemier  and  Toby  (1963) 
reflect  the  thought  that  human  beings  are  dependent  on 
one  another  and  that  they  do  not  survive  well  when  isolated; 
they  have  the  capacity  to  profit  from  cooperative  actions. 
The  concept  of  cooperative  actions  suggests  some  form  of 
other  directed  interaction.     Sullivan  (1953),  states  that 
people  need  interpersonal  relationships,  or  at  best  an 
interchange  with  others.     This  need  for  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships and  cooperative  actions  puts  an  emphasis  on 
individual  self-expression  and  the  ability  to  communicate 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  attitudes,  in  an  effective  fashion. 

Various  studies  suggest  that  traditional  educational  ex- 
periences have  sometimes  inhibited  personal  expression.  For 
example,  Vasconellos  (1973)     speaks  of  some  educational  ex- 
periences that  give  young  persons  the  painful  sense  that 
they  have  to  deny  their  feelings,  lock  away  their  questions. 
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and  stay  quiet  for  fear  of  looking  stupid.  This  viewpoint 
of  education  has  emphasized  the  individual's  fear  of  nega- 
tive evaluation  in  the  personal  expression  of  ideas. 

There  are  those  in  the  student  population  today  who 
think  and  feel  they  are  ineffective  at  expressing  their 
attitudes,  feelings,  and  thoughts.     Wolpe  (1958,  1969) 
suggests  that  anxiety  inhibits  interpersonal  responsiveness 
and  presents  assertion  training  as  a  technique  that  will 
reduce  the  anxiety  and  teach  appropriate  behaviors  for  self- 
expression.     Students  who  feel  they  are  unable  to  be  self- 
expressive  and  have  deficiencies  in  their  interpersonal  and 
social  behavior  are  seeking  assertion  training. 

Need  for  the  Study 

There  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  a  lack  of  assertive- 
ness  is  related  to  a  person  feeling  a  lack  of  self-worth 
(Alberti  &  Emmons,  1974).     In  addition,  nonassertive  persons 
tend  to  be  anxious  in  social  situations.     Nonassertive  per- 
sons use  negative  s el f - s ta temen ts  (Schwartz  &  Gottman,  1975) 
that  interfere  with  a  positive  interpersonal  interaction. 
Rathus  (1975)  describes  nonassertive  persons  as  ones  who 
never  seem  to  say  or  do  the  right  thing.     They  are  confused 
about  proper  social  behavior.     There  is  a  fear  to  try  new 
things.     Nonassertive  persons  try  to  satisfy  everyone  else 
at  the  expense  of  personal  satisfaction. 


Assertion  training  is  a  technique  which  is  available  to 
the  practitioner  for  improving  assertive  behavior  in  clients. 
Rathus  (1975)  states  that  most  clients  appear  in  need  of 
some  form  of  assertion  training  which  will   instruct  them  in 
ways  to  relate  more  effectively  to  others.     Rathus  goes  on 
to  state  that  people  are  social  beings  and,  when  they  are 
anxious  or  depressed,  they  often  are  responding  to  ineffec- 
tive methods  of  handling  social  interaction.     The  clients  who 
feel  angry  and  estranged  and  possess  low  self-esteem  are 
commonly  reflecting  the  responses  they  learn  from  others. 
Students  who  present  this  image  of  being  inhibited  can  be 
treated  by  assertion  training.     Salter  (1949)  states  that 
most  people  who  seek  out  therapy  are  probably  in  need  of  some 
type  of  assertion  training,  either  as  a  central  treatment 
modality  or  as  an  adjunct  technique. 

Behavior  therapy  research  has  generally  demonstrated 
that  behavior  can  be  changed.     It  is  fairly  well  established 
that  assertion  training  is  a  successful   technique  for  chang- 
ing behavior  (Galassi,  Galassi,  &  Litz,   1974b;  McFall,  1970; 
Rimm,  Hill,  Brown,  &  Stuart,   1974;  Wolpe  &  Lazarus,  1966). 
However,  Percell,  Berwick  and  Beigle  (1974)  state  that 
generalization  from  the  modified  behavior  to  aspects  of 
the  clients'   cognitive  structure  has  received  little 
research  attention.     Such  therapists  have  criticized  be- 
havioral  programs  for  their  failure  to  ascertain  whether 
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cognitive  and  attitudinal  changes  occur  with  changes  in 
behavior.  These  therapists  contend  that  changing  an  indi- 
vidual's behavior  is  pointless  if  that  person  still  feels 
unhappy,  worthless,  and  upset  (Rogers  &  Dymond,  1954).  A 
lack  of  research  in  this  area  has  motivated  the  author  to 
investigate  cognitive  and  attitudinal  changes  which  occur 
with  assertion  training. 

Alberti  and  Emmons   (1974)  suggest  that  a  relationship 
may  exist  between  being  assertive  and  being  self-accepting. 
These  authors  postulate  that  assertive  individuals  are  more 
likely  to  have  success  in  social  situations  since  assertive 
persons  are  more  expressive  and  able  to  make  choices  for 
themselves  and,  as  a  consequence,  feel   good  about  who  they 
are. 

Assertion  training  provides  a  behavioral  technique  to 

y 

help  students  reduce  maladaptive  responses  which  may  inhibit 
them  from  social  interaction  (Wolpe,  1969).     This  technique 
teaches  new  skills  or  refines  previously  learned  skills.  It 
is  believed  that  assertion  training  will  not  only  teach  new 
behavioral  responses  but  will  also  instill  a  positive  atti- 
tude toward  self  (Alberti  &  Emmons,  1974).     However,  previous 
research  has  focused  on  behavioral  outcomes  of  the  training 
neglecting  cognitive  changes  that  occur  (Percell  et  al., 
1974). 
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Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  an  assertion  training  program  in  helping  in- 
dividuals not  only  to  learn  assertive  behaviors  but  also 
to  improve  their  level  of  self-acceptance  and  to  reduce 
their  level  of  social  evaluative  anxiety.     This  study  was 
an  attempt  to  determine  that  learning  assertive  behaviors 
also  produces  favorable  changes  in  self-acceptance  and 
social  evaluative  anxiety.     The  following  questions  were 
i  nves  ti  gated : 

1.  What  effect  will  assertion  training  have  on 
subjects'   sel f- reported  asserti veness ? 

2.  Will   the  subjects  show  any  changes  in  self- 
acceptance  as  a  result  of  participation  in 
the  assertion  training  program? 

3.  Will  the  subjects  show  any  change  in 
social  evaluative  anxiety  as  a  result 

of  participation  in  an  assertion  training 
program? 
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Rationale  for  the  Study 

Assertion  training  is  a  behavioral  counseling  procedure 
which  helps  students  to  be  more  self-expressive  in  interac- 
tions with  others.     This  procedure  assists  students  to  sub- 
stitute withdrawing  or  inhibited  behavior  with  socially 
appropriate,  expressive,  outgoing  behavior  (Rathus,  1975). 
This  training  teaches  the  participants  socially  acceptable 
behaviors  to  replace  maladaptive  behaviors.     Although  asser- 
tion training  has  a  behavioral  orientation,  it  can  be  prac- 
ticed by  counselors  who  have  a  variety  of  theoretical 
rati  onal es . 

Assertion  training  seems  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  large 
number  of  the  student  population.     It  teaches  students  new 
skills  for  personal  interaction.     However,  this  training 
procedure  needs  to  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  its  contribution 
in  changing  participants'   feelings  about  themselves.  At- 
titudinal  development  concerns  the  combination  of  cognition 
(the  process  of  knowing  or  perceiving  feelings  and  emotions 
which  occur  with  intellectual  understanding)  and  behavior 
(the  observable  responses  to  stimulation).  Attitudinal 
change  reflects  the  individual's  manner  of  acting,  feeling, 
or  thinking  that  shows  one's  disposition  or  opinion. 

Assertion  training,  by  enhancing  the  cognitive  and 
behavioral  development  of  students,  helps  them  to  be  more 


fully  functioning  persons  in  the  environment.     Students  may 
then  view  themselves  as  having  more  self-worth  and  be  more 
fully  functioning. 

There  is  a  lack  of  research  in  the  area  of  attitudinal 
change  in  relation  to  behavioral  change.     This  study  en- 
deavored to  determine  the  effect  of  assertion  training  on 
changes  that  occur  within  the  individual;  specifically, 
changes  in  se 1 f- acceptance  and  changes  in  the  anxiety  that 
accompanies  social  interaction.     This  study  also  addressed 
the  use  of  group  training  and  the  effect  of  the  sex  of  the 
trainer  on  the  outcome  of  training. 

By  learning  new  skills  for  interpersonal  behavior  will 
students  experience  a  change  in  their  attitude  toward  them- 
selves; more  specifically,  will  the  student  be  more  self- 
accepting  and  less  anxious  in  social  situations? 

Definition  of  Terms 

Assertive  behavior  means  expressing  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  beliefs  in  direct,  honest,  and  appropriate  ways  which 
do  not  violate  another  person's  rights.     Assertion  is 
respect  for  personal  rights  and  the  rights  of  others  (Lange 
Jakubows  ki ,  1  976  ). 

Nonassertive  behavior  is  illustrated  by  failure  to 
express  honest  feelings,  thoughts,  and  beliefs  which  may 
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consequently  permit  a  person  to  be  taken  advantage  of.  In 
addition,  nonassertive  behavior  is  expressive  of  one's 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  such  an  apologetic,  diffident, 
self-effacing  manner  that  others  can  easily  disregard  them. 
This  behavior  shows  a  lack  of  respect  for  one's  own  needs 
(Lange  &  Jakubowski,  1976). 

Aggressive  behavior  means  directly  standing  up  for 
personal   rights  and  expressing  thoughts,  feelings,  and  be- 
liefs in  a  way  which  is  usually  inappropriate  and  violates 
the  rights  of  others.     This  behavior  shows  a  lack  of  respect 
for  the  rights  of  others  (Lange  &  Jakubowski,  1975). 

Assertion  training  includes  the  following  four  pro- 
cedures which  are  intended  to  help  people  to  1)  understand 
the  difference  between  assertion,  aggression,  nonasserti on , 
and  politeness;     2)  identify  and  accept  both  personal  rights 
and  the  rights  of  others;  3)  reduce  existing  cognitive  and 
affective  obstacles  to  acting  assertively;  4)  develop  asser- 
tive skills  through  active  practice  methods  (Jakubowski- 
Spector,  1973). 

Sel f-acceptance .     The  self-accepting  person  1)  assumes 
responsibility  for  and  accepts  the  consequences  of  his/her 
own  behavior;  2)  does  not  attempt  to  deny  or  distort  any 
feelings,  motives,   limitations,  abilities,  or  favorable 
qualities  which  he/she  sees  in  h i ms e 1 f /hers e 1 f ,  but  rather 
accepts  all  without  self-condemnation;  3)  considers 
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himsel f /hersel f  a  person  of  worth  on  an  equal  plane  with 
other  persons;  4)  is  not  shy  or  self-conscious;  5)  trusts 
his/her  own  judgment;  6)  makes  more  positive  self-statements 
than  negative  self-statements;  7)  reports  less  anxiety  in 
social  situations  than  a  person  who  is  low  in  self-acceptance 
(Berger,  1952). 

Social  evaluative  anxiety  describes  the  experience  of 
distress,  discomfort,  fear,  and  anxiety  in  social  situations; 
and  the  fear  of  receiving  negative  evaluations  from  others 
(Watson  &  Friend,  1969). 

Behavior.     For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  behavior 
refers  to  the  actions  of  an  individual.     It  includes  those 
observable  responses  (assertive,  nonasserti ve ,  or  aggressive) 
the  individual  makes  when  presented  with  a  stimulus. 

Cogni  ti  on  is  the  process  of  knowing  or  perceiving,  the 
thought  process  that  occurs  with  intellectual  understanding, 
the  thought  process  that  occurs  when  the  person  is  stimulated 
by  a  situation  that  may  produce  an  assertive,  nonasserti ve , 
or  aggressive  behavioral  response. 

Organization  of  the  Study 

The  remainder  of  this  study  is  organized  into  four 
chapters  plus  appendices.     A  review  of  the  related  literature 
in  assertion  training  is  presented  in  Chapter  II.     Chapter  III 
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contains  the  methods  and  procedures  for  conducting  the  study. 
The  results  of  the  study  are  reported  in  Chapter  IV. 
Chapter  V  presents  a  summary  and  a  discussion  of  the  re- 
sults, as  well   as  recommendations  for  further  study. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 


The  review  of  literature  includes  an  overview  of 
assertion  training,  the  components  of  assertion  training, 
group  procedures  for  assertion  training,  and  the  effects  of 
assertion  training  on  cognitive  and  attitudinal  changes. 

Historically,  assertion  training  was  developed  as 
early  as  1949  when  Andrew  Salter  in  Conditioned  Reflex 
Therapy  described  a  form  of  assertion  training.     He  called 
the  outward  expression  of  friendly,  affectionate,  and  other 
nonanxious  feelings  excitatory  (Salter,  1949).     Salter  wrote 
that  "excitatory  exercises"  were  antithetical  to  inhibitory 
responses.     Wolpe  (1969),  however,  felt  assertion  was  a 
more  accurate  adjective  since  anxiety,  too,  is  a  form  of 
exci  tation . 

The  major  credit  for  the  current  development  of  asser- 
tion training  is  given  to  Joseph  Wolpe  (1958,   1969)  and 
Arnold  Lazarus   (Wolpe  &  Lazarus,  1966),  who  more  adequately 
distinguished  assertion  from  aggression  and  used  a  variety 
of  role  playing  techniques  in  their  therapy  (Lange  & 
Jakubowski ,  1976).     Rathus  (1975)  states  that,   in  recent 
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years,  assertion  training  has  received  increasing  attention 
in  the  literature  as  a  behavioral  procedure  for  substituting 
withdrawing  or  inhibited  behavior  with  soci  a  lly  app  rop  ri  a  te  , 
expressive  behavior. 

Lange  and  Jakubowski   (1976)  feel  that  assertion  training 
is  not  a  fad  and  that  it  is  an  outgrowth  of  cultural  changes 
which  occurred  in  the  sixties.     These  authors  cite  two  cul- 
tural changes  which  occurred  as  important.     The  first  was  an 
emphasis  given  to  personal  relationships,  which  became 
highly  valued.     These  authors  suggest  this  emphasis  occurred 
because  it  became  more  difficult  to  achieve  self-worth 
through  traditional  sources,  such  as  marriage,  job  advance- 
ment, and  job  security,  and  people  began  exploring  other 
ways  of  upgrading  the  quality  of  their  lives.  Personal 
relationships  began  to  be  valued  as  a  major  source  of  self- 
worth  and  satisfaction  in  life.     The  second  cultural  change, 
reported  by  Lange  and  Jakubowski   (1976),  involves  a  widening 
range  of  socially  acceptable  behaviors.     For  example,  the 
authors  point  out  that  alternative  life  styles  became  more 
acceptable.     As  these  events  occurred,  people  found  them- 
selves deficient  in  the  skills  required  to  make  choices  and 
how  to  behave.     People  also  lacked  the  cognitive  and  be- 
havioral  skills  to  act  on  their  own  choices  and  to  defend 
their  choices  when  criticized  or  blocked  by  other  people. 
It  is  within  this  cultural  context  that  Lange  and  Jakubowski 
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(1976)  see  the  value  of  assertion  training  in  developing 
personal  growth  and  enhancing  personal  relationships. 

Alberti  and  Emmons        (1974)        signaled  the  advent 
of  the  assertion  training  movement  with  the  publication 
of  Your  Perfect  Right  in  1970.     They  express  the  opinion 
that  if  persons  go  through  life  inhibited,  giving  in  to  the 
wishes  of  others,  holding  in  desires,  or,  conversely,  de- 
stroying others  in  order  to  have  their  own  way,  their  feel- 
ing of  personal  worth  will  be  low.     These  authors  are  con- 
cerned about  societal  tendencies  to  evaluate  and  judge  per- 
sons on  scales  that  make  some  people  "better"  than  others. 
They  present  the  following  examples: 

adults  are  better  than  children 
men  are  better  than  women 
bosses  are  better  than  employees 
whites  are  better  than  blacks 
physicians  are  better  than  plumbers 
teachers  are  better  than  students 
government  officers  are  better  than  voters 
generals  are  better  than  privates 
winnersare  better  than  losers.     (p.  3) 

The  social  structure  in  which  we  live  perpetuates  these 

myths    and  influences  the  feelings  of  self-worth  of  persons 

in  these  roles.     Assertive  persons  feel   fully  in  charge  of 

themselves  and  view  their  self-worth  in  terms  of  personal 

capabilities  and  not  in  terms  of  a  hierarchy  of  roles 

(Alberti  &  Emmons,   1970,  1974).     These  authors  suggest 

assertion  training  as  a  means  of  achieving  a  positive  sense 

of  self-worth,  a  better  life,  and  a  happier  existence. 
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Definition  of  Asserti veness 

Shelton  (1977)  points  out  that  a  concensus  regarding 
a  definition  of  as s erti venes s  has  not  been  reached.  Various 
authors  stress  different  elements  of  asserti veness .  Alberti 
&  Emmons  (1970,  1974)  and  Lazarus   (1971)  agree  that  asser- 
tiveness  is  a  type  of  interpersonal  behavior  which  enables 
a  person  to  stand  up  for  his/her  own  rights  without  violating 
the  rights  of  others.     Lange  and  Jakubowski   (1976)  add  to 
this  definition  that  asserti veness  is  the  direct,  honest 
expression  of  personal  feelings,  thoughts,  and  beliefs  in 
an  appropriate  way  which  respects  the  rights  of  others. 
Serber  (1972)  contributes  additionally  the  ability  to  ex- 
press and  receive  tenderness  and  affection. 

Carkhuff  and  Berenson  (1967)  introduced  the  idea  that 
assertions  involve  confrontation  skills  defined  as  verbal 
statements  which  accurately  point  out  discrepancies  in 
another's  behavior  or  communication  without  hurting  or 
belittling  the  other  person.     Wolpe  (1969)  speaks  of  asser- 
tiveness  as  being  the  outward  expression  of  practically  all 
feelings  other  than  anxiety.     His  experience  has  been  that 
such  expression  inhibits  anxiety.     Rathus  (1975)  views  as- 
sertiveness  as  the  expression  of  oneself  in  a  positive, 
productive  manner,  including  smiling  at  others  and  engaging 
in  small   talk  about  the  weather.     Assertive  individuals 
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described  by  Rathus   (1975)  refer  to  persons  who  may  insist 
upon  that  which  they  feel  is  correct,  but  also  will  confess 
to  error  without  loss  of  self-esteem. 

These  concepts  of  an  assertive  person  are  similar  to 
the  description  of  the  "fully  functioning  person"  described 
by  Carl  Rogers.     Rogers   (1961)  writes  of  the  "fully  func- 
tioning person"  as  one  who  is  not  static,  but  is  flexible 
and  growth  oriented.     Such  a  person  is  able  to  trust  himself/ 
herself.     The  process  is  one  of  becoming,  of  openness  to 
experience  and  the  adaptability  to  exist  in  the  present. 
Rathus   (1975)  indicates  the  nonassertive  person  is  afraid 
to  try  new  things  and  is  inhibited  in  the  ability  to  grow. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  assertive  person  is  open  to  new  ex- 
periences and  is  willing  to  try  new  things.     Galassi  et  al  . 
(197-^))  describe  the  assertive  person  as  expressive,  spon- 
taneous, wel 1 -defended ,  achievement  oriented,  able  to  in- 
fluence and  lead  others  and  confident.     Raimy  (1948), 
a  student  of  Rogers,  found  that  at  the  onset  of  therapy 
clients  referred  to  themselves  in  disapproving  or  ambivalent 
sel f- references .     As  counseling  continued  there  were 
fluctuations  in  self-approval,  and  the  clients  began  to 
make  more  self-approving  statements.     At  the  end  of  coun- 
seling, Raimy  noted  that  clients  made  a  greater  number  of 
self-accepting  statements  while  those  who  had  not  improved 
were  still  ambivalent  and  disapproving  of  themselves. 
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Schwartz  and  Gottman  (1976)  report  that  low-assertive  persons 
make  more  negative  than  positive  self-statements  and  that 
h i gh- as s er ti ve  persons  make  more  positive  than  negative  self- 
statements.     This  research  suggests  that  a  parallel  exists 
between  the  "fully  functioning  person"  and  the  assertive 
person. 

A  parallel  concept  is  suggested  by  Landsman  (1967), 
Maslow  (1962),  and  Shostrum  (1962).     Landsman  (1967)  speaks 
of  the  "beautiful  and  noble  person"  as  one  who  has  inner, 
compassionate  and  spiritual   feelings  that  must  be  expressed 
to  others.     The  word  "assertive,"  as  defined  by  Wolpe  (1969), 
means  the  outward  expression  of  all  feelings  other  than 
anxiety.     This  expression  of  feelings  to  others  is  inherent 
in  Landsman's  concept  of  the  "beautiful  and  noble  person." 
Maslow  (1962)  outlines  a  theory  of  self-actualization  which 
involves  a  self  that  interacts  with  the  environment  in  con- 
structive ways,  but  is  self-aware,  inner  motivated,  and  able 
to  meet  its  own  needs. 

Shostrum  (1964)  presents  a  picture  of  the  self-actualized 
person  as  able  to  experience  and  incorporate  opposites  into 
a  personal  life  style.     To  Shostrum,  this  person  is  able  to 
appropriately  express  such  feelings  as  anger,  tenderness, 
caring,   lust,  weakness,  and  power.     The  assertive  person,  as 
described  by  Lange  and  Jakubowski   (1976),   is  able  to  express 
feelings,  thoughts,  and  beliefs  in  a  direct,  honest,  and 
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appropriate  way  that  considers  the  rights  of  others.  The 
literature  suggests  that  the  "fully  functioning  person"  has 
the  skills  emphasized  in  assertion  training. 

Assertion  Training 

Wolpe  (1958,  1969)  states  that  assertion  training  is 
generally  required  for  persons  who  in  interpersonal  contexts 
have  unadaptive  anxiety  responses  that  prevent  them  from 
saying  or  doing  things  about  which  they  have  strong  feelings. 

In  dealing  with  a  person  who  has  anxieties  that  inhibit 

effective  action  towards  others  Wolpe  (1958)  presents  the 

formal  process  of  the  development  of  conditioned  inhibition 

through  reciprocal  inhibition. 

If  a  response  inhibitory  of  anxiety  can  be 
made  to  occur  in  the  presence  of  anxiety- 
evoking  stimuli   it  will  weaken  the  bond  be- 
tween these  stimuli  and  the  anxiety.     (p.  72) 

He  further  suggests  that  assertive  responses  be  used  to  over- 
come anxieties  that  inhibit  effective  interpersonal  inter- 
action.    He  presents  this  theory  out  of  which  assertion 
training  has  grown  as  a  complex  treatment  technique.     He  has 
also  theorized  that  fear  of  social  conflicts  could  be  re- 
duced as  a  concomitant  of  behaving  assertively. 

Wolpe  structured  a  psychological  model  based  on  a  con- 
ceptual neurological   scheme.     Rathus   (1975)  views  Wolpe's 
construct  of  "reciprocal   inhibition"  as  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  one  cannot,  for  example,  simultaneously  flex  and 
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extend  a  limb  (Rathus,  1975).     Rathus   (1975)  indicates  that 
the  practical   use  of  the  psychological,  counter-conditioning 
aspect  of  the  Wolpe  model  appears  to  have  been  born  out 
through  the  enormous  body  of  research  into  the  areas  of 
systematic  des ens i t i z a t i on  ,   implosive  therapy,  use  of  sexual 
responses,  and  imitation  of  models  to  promote  fear  reduction 
which  this  view  has,  at  least  in  part,  served  to  instigate. 
Rathus   (1975)  also  points  out  there  is  controversy  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  "bond"  in  Wolpe's  development  of  condi- 
tioned inhibition  through  reciprocal   inhibition,  but  the 
technique  for  substituting  adaptive  responses  for  maladaptive 
responses  appears  to  have  some  merit. 

Assertion  involves  the  therapist  in  attempts  to  directly 
foster  assertive  adoptive  behavior  in  his/her  clients. 
Rathus   (1975)  goes  on  to  state  that  people  develop  an  in- 
creasing tendency  to  exhibit  new  behavior  patterns  when  they 
perceive  them  to  have  more  of  an  effect  than  the  old  pat- 
terns.    Ja kubows ki -Spector  (1973)  views  assertion  training 
as  incorporating  four  basic  procedures: 

1.  teaching  people  the  differences  between 
assertion,  aggression  and  nonassertion  and 
politeness; 

2.  helping  people  identify  and  accept  both 
their  own  personal   rights  and  the  rights 
of  others; 

3.  reducing  existing  cognitive  and  affective 
obstacles  to  acting  assertively; 

4.  developing  assertive  skills  through  active 
practice.     (p.  2) 
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More  simply  stated,   these  authors  define  assertion  training 
as  a  "semi  structured  training  procedure  which  is  charac- 
terized by  its  emphasis  on  acquiring  assertive  skills  through 
practi  ce"   ( p .   3  ) . 

Morris   (1973)  tests  three  primary  components  of  asser- 
tion training:     role  playing,  modeling,  and  social  reward 
and  coaching.     He  describes  role  playing  as  having  the  client 
rehearse  how  he/she  should  act  in  a  particular  situation. 
The  client  usually  plays  h i ms e 1 f / h e rs e 1 f  and  the  therapist 
plays  the  person  to  whom  the  client  reacts.     Morris  indi- 
cates modeling  and  role-reversal  are  used  to  allow  the  client 
to  observe  how  a  more  assertive  person  would  respond  in  a 
specific  situation.     Social   reward  and  coaching  come  from 
the  therapist,  include  comments  on  the  progress  the  client 
is  making  and  provide  feedback  to  facilitate  further  im- 
provement. 

Bandura  (1969,  1971)  refers  to  the  use  of  modeling  in 

group  assertion  training  and  indicates  that  by  observing  the 

model's  assertion  and  the  consequence  for  such  behavior, 

the  nonassertive  person  can  vicariously  learn  the  assertive 

behavior  in  a  similar  manner  as  it  could  be  acquired  from 

direct  experience.     Lange  and  Jakubowski    (1976)  state: 

modeling  procedures   provide  a  short-cut 
method  for  giving  information  about  various 
assertive  behaviors,  especially  complex 
assertive  behavior.     Modeling  may  also 
provide  permission  for  nonassertive  per- 
sons to  engage  in  similar  assertive  be- 
havior.    This  procedure  may  reinforce 
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the  nonassertive  person's  existing  asser- 
tive skills.     (p.  177) 

Model i  ng  Research 

Research  conducted  by  Bandura   (1969)  and  his  associates 
(Bandura,  Grusec,  &  Menlove,   1967;  Lovaas,   Freitag,  Nelson, 
&  Whalen,  1967;  Blanchard,  1970)  have  consistently  demon- 
strated modeling  to  be  an  effective,  reliable,  and,  relative 
to  other  procedures,  rapid  technique  for  both  the  develop- 
ment of  new  responses  and  the  strengthening  or  weakening  of 
previously  acquired  responses   (Goldstein  &  Goldhart,  1973, 
p.  31).     The  exact  contribution  of  modeling  to  assertion 
training  is  questioned  by  McFall   and  Twentyman   (1973).  They 
note  that  modeling  research  often  includes  the  aspects  of 
coaching  and  instruction.     These  aspects,  they  note,  may  play 
an  important,  heretofore  underestimated  role  in  producing 
behavioral  outcomes.     Lacks  and  Jakubowski   (1976)  note  indi- 
vidual  researcher's  differences  in  modeling  as  one  researcher 
includes  reinforcement  and  another  does  not. 

The  literature  indicates  that  modeling  can  be  an 
effective  technique  (Eisler,  Hersen,  &  Agras,  1973). 
Eisler  et  al.    (1973)   found  modeling  to  be  more  effective 
than  practice  alone.     Gutride,  Goldstein,   and  Hunter  (1973) 
and  Gormally   (1975)   found  modeling  with  rehearsal  and 
feedback  to  be  more  effective  than  no  treatment.  McFall 


and  Twentynian  (  1  973  )  discovered  that  modeling  added  little 
to  either  behavioral  rehearsal  or  coaching  in  training  sub 
jects  to  assertively  refuse  requests.  Lange  and  Jakubowsk 
(1976)  suggest  this  result  may  have  occurred  because  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  task  and  that  modeling  could  be  more 
important  in  training  assertive  responses  in  complex  situ- 
ations. 


Behavior  Rehearsal  Research 


Behavior  rehearsal   is  a  technique  that  has  received 
a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the  assertion  training  litera 
ture.     The  components  of  this  procedure  are  reported  by 
Lange  and  Jakubowski    (1975)  and  include  the  following: 

1.  Modeling.     The  participant  observes  the 
trainer  or  other  person  exhibiting  an  asser- 
tive response  and  vicariously  learns  the 
behavior. 

2.  Covert  modeling.     The  participant  imagines 
another  person  responding  assertively. 

3.  Rehearsal.     The  participant  practices  re- 
sponding assertively  while  the  trainer  or 
another  person  role  plays  others  in  the 
situation.     The  participant  repeats  the 
assertive  responses  until  well  learned. 

4.  Covert  rehearsal.     The  participant  imagines 
how  he/she  would  act  assertively. 

5.  Role  reversal.     The  participant  assumes  the 
role  of  the  recipient  of  the  assertive 
response . 

6.  Reinforcement.     The  trainers  and  others 
involved  in  the  training  provide  positive 
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feedback  to  specific  assertive  behavior. 

7.     Coaching.     The  trainers  and  others  involved 
give  explicit  descriptions  of  what  consti- 
tutes an  assertive  response.     (McFall  & 
Twentyman,   1973,  as  quoted  in  Lange  & 
Jakubowski,  1976,  p.  155) 

The  specific  components  of  effective  behavior  rehearsal 
have  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the  literature 
(Eisler  et  al . ,  1973;  Friedman,  1971a,   1971b;  Kazdin,  1973; 
McFall   &  Lillesand,  1971;  McFall   &  Marston,  1970;  McFall  & 
Twentyman,   1973;  Rimm  &  Masters,   1974;  Young,  Rimm,  & 
Kennedy,   1973).     This  literature  does  not  indicate  one  com- 
ponent as  more  effective  than  another  or  which  combinations 
are  the  most  effective.     Lange  and  Jakubowski   (1976)  empha- 
size rehearsal,  reinforcement,  se 1 f -as s es smen t ,  and  coaching. 

Videotaped  Procedures 

The  relative  effectiveness  of  this  procedure  has  not 
been  fully  established  (Lange  &  Jakubowski,  1976).  McFall 
and  Twentyman   (1973)  found  no  difference  between  audio  and 
video  modeling  tapes,  although  both  methods  were  significant 
in  their  study.     Goldstein  and  Goldhart  (1973)  found 
that  telling  their  clients  to  respond  independently  and 
providing  them  with  two  detailed,  verbal  descriptions  of 
such  behavior  was  as  effective  as  elaborate  audiotaped 
procedures.     Lange  and  Jakubowski   (1976)  state  that  many 
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trainers  believe  video  modeling  is  superior  to  audio  model- 
ing.    They  note  that  videotaped  modeling  procedures  permit 
clients  to  observe  nonverbal   behaviors  such  as  facial  ex- 
pression and  hand  gestures  which  play  an  important  role  in 
assertion  and  which  cannot  be  presented  on  audio  tape. 

Mahoney  (  1  974  )  and  Meichenbaum  (  1  9  75  )  have  noted  that 
several  modeling  videotapes  could  be  beneficial   if  they  demon- 
strated a  model   using  cognitive  coping  strategies  while  in  an 
assertive  encounter.     Goodwin  and  Mahoney  (1975)  developed 
such  tapes  for  use  with  hyperactive,  aggressive  children. 
These  tapes  also  explored  the  dimension  of  adding  covert 
s el f- i ns tructi ons ,  accomplished  by  dubbing  in  statements 
such  as:  "While  being  taunted,  the  child  says,    'I'm  not  going 
to  let  them  bug  me.'"     McFall   and  Twentyman   (1973)  indicate 
the  need  for  video  modeling  tapes  to  give  exact  descriptions 
of  what  makes  up  an  appropriate  assertive  response. 

Armstrong  (1964)  conducted  a  study  on  the  use  of  video- 
tape feedback  on  personal  problem  solving.       His  method 
involved  videotaping  behavior  rehearsal   sessions  and  using 
these  sessions  as  feedback  for  the  client.       He  reported 
moderate  improvement  in  problem  solving  as  a  result  of  this 
technique  alone.     Similar  methods  have  been  used  with  posi- 
tive results  in  both  group  and  individual  psychotherapy 
(Moore,   Chernell,   &  West,   1  965  ).     Fr an kel  ( 1 9 71  )  found  this 
technique  successful   in  training  students  to  do  counseling. 
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Galassi   et  al  .    (  1  974b)  studied  a  niuUifaceted  approach 
to  assertion  training  and  measured  videotape  feedback  as  one 
component.     The  individual   contribution  of  video  feedback 
to  assertion  training,   reported  by  these  authors,  was  not 
clearly  assessed  by  this  study.     However,  students  in  the 
study  ranked  videotape  feedback  as  number  one  and  four  in 
importance  among  ten  components  of  the  assertion  training 
program.     Bailey  and  Sowder  (1970)  have  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  video  feedback  in  modifying  behavior. 

Lange  and  Jakubowski   (1976)  suggest  that  assertion 
trainers  could  adopt  the  technique  of  Interpersonal  Process 
Recall   (Kagan,   1975)  to  help  trainees  focus  during  the  video- 
tape playback  on  thoughts  and  feelings  during  the  behavior 
rehearsal  and  thus  get  at  internal   dialogues  that  may  dis- 
rupt the  accomplishment  of  the  assertive  response. 

Cognitive  Change 

Self-assessment  skills  involve  a  cognitive  approach 
to  behavior  change;  thus,  the  inference  is  that  maladaptive 
behaviors  may  be  caused  by  a  lack  of  problem-solving  skills, 
specifically  skills  which  involve  assessing  the  situation 
and  oneself  (Mei chenbaum ,   1975;  D'Zurilla  &  Goldfried,  1971; 
Goldfried  &  Goldfried,   1975;  Lange     &    Jakubowski,  1976). 

Goldfried  and  Goldfried  (1975)  report  that  within  the 
relatively  brief  period  that  behavior  therapy  has  become 
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popular,  a  great  many  advances  in  theory  and  technique  have 
occurred.     Included  in  these  advancements  is  a  greater 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  cognitive  variables  in 
understanding  and  modification  of  human  behavior.  Davison 
and  Goldfried  (1973)  maintain  "although  we  clearly  acknowl- 
edge the  importance  of  classical   and  operant  conditioning 
procedures  as  vehicles  for  behavior  change,  our  conception 
of  behavior  modification  does  not  exclude  those  investiga- 
tions which  stress  that  cognitive  and  other  mediational 
processes  play  a  significant  role  in  the  changing  of  human 
behavior"   (p.   82).     Kanfer  and  Phillips   (1970)  carry  this 
idea  further  and  suggest  "without  incorporating  these  (cog- 
nitive) phenomena  into  the  beha v i or i s t i c  model,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  the  days  of  even  a  methodological  behaviorism 
are  numbered"   (p.   212).     Goldfried  and  Goldfried  (1975) 
postulate  that  the  early  neglect  of  cognitive  variables 
occurred  because  of  an  attempt  to  operate  from  a  "scien- 
tific" orientation.     Hilgard  and  Bower  (1966)  reached  the 
following  conclusion: 

There  may  be  several   kinds  of  learning  from  the 
simpler  to  the  more  complex,  not  all  following 
the  same  principles.     If  so,  we  have  no  assur- 
ance that  the  only  sharp  break  comes  when 
"reasoning"  appears.     Leaving  the  doubtful 
process  in  simply  asserts  that  a  complete 
theory  of  learning  must  have  something  to  say 
about  reasoning,  creative  imagination,  and 
inventiveness,  in  addition  to  what  may  be 
said  about  memorizing  and  retaining  or  about 
the  acquisition  of  skills.      (p.  6) 
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Estes   (1971),  learning  theorist  and  student  of  Skinner,  has 
reached  a  conclusion  similar  to  the  one  of  Hilgard  and  Bower 
(Goldfried  &  Goldfried,  1975). 

Goldfried  and  Goldfried  (1975)  observe  that  the  result 
of  changes  in  behavior  therapy  in  the  last  few  years  reflect 
"that  the  cognitive  processes  now  play  a  most  important  role 
within  the  behavioral   orientation  to  clinical  work"   (p.  90). 
This  fact  is  suggested  by  references  from  Bandura  (1969); 
Goldfried  and  Merbaum  (1973);   Kanfer  and  Phillips  (1970); 
Lazarus   (1971);  Thoreson  and  Mahoney  (1974). 

Cognitive  Restructuring 

Lange  and  Jakubowski   (1976)  report  that  "cognitive  re- 
structuring is  the  process  by  which  individuals  become  aware 
of  their  own  thinking  patterns  which  lead  to  ineffectual 
behaviors  and  change  these  thought  processes  to  more  produc- 
tive ones"   (p.   119).     These  authors  identify  three  basic, 
steps  to  the  cognitive  restructuring  process  in  relation  to 
assertion  training: 

1.  Identifying  the  specific  assertion  situation 
clearly,  determining  its  appropriateness  for 
assertion  training,  and  helping  the  participants 
set  their  own  goals  for  that  situation; 

2.  Using  c ogn i t i ve- beha v i o ra 1   intervention  tech- 
niques ; 

3.  Identifying  personal   rights  in  the  situation. 

(p.  119) 
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Goldfried  and  Goldfried   (1975)   focus  on  the  procedures  by 
which  the  person  may  be  instructed  in  ways  to  reduce  maladap- 
tive emotional  reactions  by  learning  to  label  situations 
more  accurately. 

Expectations  and  assumptions  persons  make  about  the 
environment  can  have  important  implications  in  their  emo- 
tional reactions  and  behavioral  actions  inthe  environment. 
These  expectancies,  when  related  to  the  outcomes  of  therapy, 
can  have  an  effect  on  the  actual   success  of  therapy  (Gold- 
stein, 1962).     In  addition,  actual   therapeutic  procedures 
have  been  developed  on  the  assumption  that  behavior  change 
can  be  brought  about  by  modifying  a  person's  more  generalized 
expectancies   (Beck,  1970;  Ellis,   1962;  Goldfried,  Decenteco  & 
Weinberg,   1  974  ;   Kelly,   1  955  ;  Mei chen ba um ,   1  974;   Rotter,   1  954  ; 
Staats,  1972). 

Ellis   (1975)  cites  ten  irrational  beliefs  which  are 
commonly  learned  and  which  lead  to  disturbing  emotions. 
Lange  and  Jakubowski   (1976)  agree  with  Ellis  that  three  of 
the  irrational  assumptions   (those  listed  first  below)  are 
basic.     The  remaining  seven  are  also  irrational,  but  "second 
order"  cognitive  reactions  coming  into  play  after  one  of 
the  basic  beliefs  is  operating. 

The  ten  irrational   beliefs  are  as  listed: 

1.  You  must,  yes,  must  have  sincere  love  and 
approval  almost  all   of  the  time  from  all 
people  you  find  significant. 

2.  You  must  prove  yourself  thoroughly  competent, 
adequate,  and  achieving,  or  you  must  at 
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least  have  real   competence  or  talent  at  something 
important. 

3.  You  have  to  view  life  as  awful,  terrible, 
horrible,  or  catastrophic  when  things  do  not  go 
the  way  you  would  like  them  to  go. 

4.  People  who  harm  you  or  commit  misdeeds  rate 
as  generally  bad,  wicked,  or  villainous  indi- 
viduals and  you  should  severely  blame,  damn,  and 
punish  them  for  their  sins. 

5.  If  something  seems  dangerous  or  fearsome, you 
must  become  terribly  occupied  with  and  upset  with 
it. 

6.  People  and  things  should  turn  out  better  than  they 
do  and  you  have  to  view  it  as  awful  and  horrible 

if  you  do  not  quickly  find  good  solutions  to  life's 
hassles. 

7.  Emotional  misery  comes  from  external  pressures 
and  you  have  little  ability  to  control  your 
feelings  or  rid  yourself  of  depression  and 

hos  ti 1 i  ty  . 

8.  You  will   find  it  easier  to  avoid  facing  many 

of  life's  difficulties  and  s e 1 f -  res pon s i b i 1 i ti es 
than  to  undertake  more  rewarding  forms  of  self- 
disc  i  p  1  i  n  e . 

9.  Your  past  remains  all   important  and  because  some- 
thing once  strongly  influenced  your  life,   it  has 
to  keep  determining  your  feelings  and  behavior 
today . 

10.     You  can  achieve  happiness  by  inertia  and  inac- 
tion or  by  passively  and  uncommi ttedly  "enjoying 
yourself."     (p.  189) 

Lange  and  Jakubowski  (1976)  point  out  that  assertion 
trainers  using  these  irrational  beliefs  with  their  clients 
understand  that  irrational  thinking  has  served  a  valuable 
function  for  the  person  using  them.  These  irrational  be- 
liefs should  be  challenged  in  a  supportive  manner  and  not 
from  a  critical  position. 
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An  additional   type  of  cognitive  behavioral  intervention 
involves  understanding     faulty  "internal   dialogues"  and  devel- 
oping coping  skills.     Lange  and  Jakubowski    (1976)  note  that 
what  a  person  says  to  h imsel f /hersel f  (e.g.,  self  statements, 
images,  self  evaluations,  attributions)  just  prior  to,  dur- 
ing,  and  following  an  incident  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  consequential  action.     It  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Michenbaum  (1975)  that  there  is  a  significant  relationship 
between  a  person's  behavior  and  what  is  said  privately  to 
himsel f/hersel f . 

The  research  of  Schwartz  and  Gottman  (1976)  support 
this  position.     They  found  that  low  assertive  persons  made 
more  negative  than  positive  self  statements  when  confronted 
with  situations  simulating  real   threat.     The  low  assertive 
students  were  able  to  identify  the  components  of  an  asser- 
tive response  for  a  specific  situation.     Both  high  and  low 
assertive  students  could  respond  assertively  in  a  contrived 
safe  situation.     Both  high  and  low  assertive  groups  responded 
to  a  questionnaire  (Assertive  Self  Statement  Test)  measuring 
type  of  internal   dialogues.     This  instrument  differentiated 
the  two  groups  by  the  content  of  their  internal  dialogue. 
Mahoney  (  1  974  )  and  Mei chenba urn  (  1  974  )  substantiate  the  find- 
ings of  Schwartz  and  Gottman  (1976)   that  cognitions  can  in- 
fluence behavior.     Lange  and  Jakubowski   (1976)  suggest  that 
because  of  this  research,  internal  dialogues  are  an  important 
aspect  of  assertion  training  procedures. 
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Meichenbaum  (  1  975  ),  in  contrast  to  Ellis,  states  that 
the  existence  of  inadequate  coping  skills  and  not  the 
presence  of  irrational   ideas  distinguishes  the  highly  anxious 
(angry)  persons  from  others.   Meichenbaum  suggests  that  anxious 
persons  have  not  adequately  learned  to  cope  with  their  irra- 
tional  ideas.    Meichenbaum  (1975)  developed  a  model   for  help- 
ing persons  learn  to  deal  with  their  faulty  internal  dia- 
logues.    The  focus  Lange  and  Jakubowski   (1976)  assume 
incorporates  this  model   into  their  assertion  training  pro- 
gram.    Their  training  program  helps  the  participants  to 

1)  reorganize  their  faulty  internal   dialogues,  2)  develop 
coping  skills  to  respond  to  their  faulty  dialogues,  and  3) 
practice  coping  skills  in  situations  which  gradually  approxi- 
mate real-life  situations  which  are  stressful   (p.  142). 
Participants  in  assertion  training  can  be  helped  to  recog- 
nize their  internal   dialogue  through  two  actions:     1)  clos- 
ing their  eyes  and  imagining  a  situation  that  is  anxiety 
producing  and     2)  recalling  vividly  in  detail   that  real- 
life  situation   (Meichenbaum,   1  975  ). 

Beck  (1970)  has  identified  several  additional  faulty 
cognitions,  relating  to  internal  dialogues,  that  partici- 
pants can  be  made  aware  of.  These  include  1)  making  con- 
clusions where  evidence  is   lacking  or  perhaps  contradictory, 

2)  exaggerating  the  meaning  of  the  event,  3)   ignoring  im- 
portant aspects  of  a  situation,  4)  oversimplifying  events  as 


good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong,  and  5)  drawing  extended  gen- 
eralizations from  a  single  incident. 

The  following  illustration  presented  by  Meichenbaum 
(1975)  describes  the  process  a  participant  can  follow  in 
using  cognitive  coping  skills  at  the  time  he/she  becomes 
aware  of  faulty  internal   dialogues.     In  this  situation  th 
coping  skills  involve  instructing  the  person  to  focus  on 
the  constructive  steps  needed  to  deal  with  the  situation 
at  hand.     In  this  example,  the  situation  involves  confron 
tation  of  a  roommate. 

Faulty  Dialogue:     What  if  he  gets  real  angry? 

I  know  I ' 1 1   b 1 ow  th e  who  1 e 
thing.     I  always  do! 

Coping  Thoughts:     Wait  a  minute!     This  is  just 

the  kind  of  thinking  I  should 
be  looking  out  for.     I  knew 
it  was  coming.     Now  what  do  I 
need  to  do?     I  can  take  one 
step  at  a  time.     I  can  relax 
and  take  a  deep  breath.     I  can 
think  of  what  I  want  to  say. 
(p.  362) 

What  the  persons  say  to  themselves  about  their  new 
thoughts  and  behaviors  is  very  significant  in  determining 
if  the  behavior  change  will   persist  and  if  it  will  gen- 
eralize to  other  situations   (Meichenbaum,  1  975  ). 
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Attitude  Change  Methods 

Johnson  and  Matross   (1975)  state  that  changing  one's 
attitudes  is  often  a  crucial   step  in  changing  one's  way  of 
life.     For  example,  a  change  in  attitudes  about  one's  self- 
worth  can  improve  social   relationships,  and  a  wide  variety 
of  other  changes  can  occur  with  such  a  change  in  attitude. 
These  authors  continue  that  a  person's  verbal,  intellectual, 
and  social  skills  may  affect  how  attitudes  are  expressed 
in  behavior.     Mischel    (1968)  reports  research  which  demon- 
strates that  predictions  of  overt  behavior  can  better  be 
determined  from  knowledge  of  the  situation  than  from  knowl- 
edge of  the  individual's  characteristics,  such  as  attitudes 
and  values.     Johnson  and  Matross   (1975)  indicate  that  be- 
havior is  always  some  combination  of  a  response  to  the  situ- 
ation and  one's  personality,  but  that,   to  date,  the  emphasis 
has  been  on  the  situational   influences  as  being  more  im- 
portant.    They  suggest  that  behavior  has  many  determinants, 
and  behavior  change  involves  consideration  of  attitudes. 

Johnson  and  Matross   (1975)  present  four  attitudes  as 
essential   for  social  effectiveness  and  social  competence. 
These  attitudes  are  having  a  trusting  attitude  that  one  can 
rely  on  the  effect  and  support  of  other  people,  having 
confidence  in  one's  capabilities  and  in  one's  capacity  to 
effect  desired  changes  in  one's  environment,  believing  that 
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there  is  a  meaningful   purpose  and  direction  in  one's  life, 
and  having  an  integrated  and  coherent  s e 1 f - i den t i ty  ,  charac- 
terized by  a  high  level   of  personal   adjustment,  mental 
health,  self-acceptance,  and  a  view  of  self  as  being  liked, 
wanted,  acceptable  to  others,  capable, and  worthy  (p.  55). 
In  addition  to  these  attitudes,  say  these  authors,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  cognitive  ability  and  a  set  of  behavioral 
skills. 

The  cognitive  ability  that  Johnson  and  Matross  (1975) 
speak  of  is  a  cognitive  capacity  for  social  effectiveness 
in  terms  of  perspective  taking.     This  is  the  ability  to 
understand  how  the  situation  appears  to  another  person  and 
how  that  person  is  reacting  cognitively  and  affectively.  A 
further  component  suggested  by  these  authors  for  social  ef- 
fectiveness and  competence  is  that  individuals  "need  the 
interpersonal   skills  to  build  and  maintain  high  level  rela- 
tionships in  order  to  be  socially  effective.     The  lack  of 
such  skills  results  in  an  inability  to  make  and  sustain  con- 
tact,  get  along,  and  socialize  with  other  people.  Such 
individuals  are  usually  lonely  and  alienated"   (p.  56). 

Katz  (1960)  and  Ellis   (1962)  suggest  a  functional  ap- 
proach to  the  acquisition  and  change  of  attitudes.  This 
approach  analyzes  attitudes   in  terms  of  the  extent  these 
attitudes  enhance  the  accomplishment  of  goals.     Katz  states 
that  individuals  can  reduce  the  threat  of  change  if  they  can 
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demonstrate  how  a  new  attitude  will  better  serve  the  func- 
tion of  the  old  attitude. 

Ellis  (1962)  stresses  the  negative,  self-defeating  func- 
tions which  attitudes  can  serve.     Ellis'   approach  first 
identifies  the  attitudes  responsible  for  the  negative  events 
in  the  person's  life.     The  therapist  then  elaborates  in 
great  detail  all   the  ways  these  attitudes  serve  negative 
and  self-defeating  functions.     Finally,  the  therapist  points 
out  how  new  attitudes  will   serve  positive,  self-enhancing 
functions. 

Assertion  Training  and  Anxiety  Reduction 

Wolpe  (1969)  states  that  assertion  training  can  be  used 
with  "persons  who  in  interpersonal  contexts  have  unadaptive 
anxiety  responses  that  prevent  them  from  saying  or  doing 
what  is  reasonable  and  right"   (p.   61).     Assertion  training 
is  based  on  the  general  assumption  that  assertive  behavior 
gradually  countercondi tions  the  fear  and  anxiety  that  a 
person  associates  with  a  particular  situation.     This  change 
helps  persons  appropriately  express  feelings  and  attitudes 
in  these  situations  as  they  realize  that  assertive  responses 
do  not  necessarily  lead  to  negative  reactions  by  others 
(Salter,   1949;  Wolpe,  1973). 

Goldfried  and  Goldfried  (1975)  speak  of  an  anxiety 
situation  where  rational   restructuring  is  particularly 
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useful.     This  type  of  situation  includes  social  evaluative 
anxieties  such  as  public  speaking  and  interpersonal  anxiety. 
The  emotional   disturbance  is  usually  motivated  by  persons' 
concern  about  what  others  will   think  of  them.  Research 
conducted  by  Meichenbaum,  Gil  more,  and  Fedoravicius  (1971) 
on  the  treatment  of  public  speaking  anxiety  indicates  that 
systematic  desensitization  may  be  more  appropriate  if 
the  anxiety  is  specific  only  to  speaking  situations, 
whereas  rational  restructuring  may  be  the  method  desired 
if  the  speech  is  a  manifestation  of  generalized  anxiety 
in  interpersonal   situations.     McFall  and  Marston  (1970) 
found  greater  reduction  of  anxiety  in  target  situations 
following  assertion  training.     Rimm  et  al .   (1970)  report 
similar  findings  in  their  research. 

In  a  study  of  28  undergraduate  women  who  received 
assertion  training,  Rathus   (1972)  found  that  they 
reported  a  lower  level  of  general   fear  and  lower  fear 
of  social   conflicts  as  a  result  of  training.     This  study 
indicates  that  behavior  may  be  modified  and  that  some 
fears  and  inhibitions  may  be  effectively  reduced  on 
a  relatively  short-term  and  economical   basis  (Rathus, 
1  972  )  . 
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Group  Assertion  Training 

Lange  and  Jakubowski   (1976)  state  that  assertion  train- 
ing "may  be  done  individually  or  in  groups."     They  add 
that  "research  has  yet  to  compare  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  group  assertion  training  with  individual   training"   (p.  3). 
These  authors  express  a  preference  for  group  training  and 
believe  it  to  be  more  effective. 

Lange  and  Jakubowski   (1976)  present  four  basic  types 
of  assertion  training  groups:     1)  exercise  oriented  groups 
which  involve  a  preset  of  exercises  for  participants; 
2)  theme  oriented  groups  that  focus  on  a  particular  type 
of  assertive  activity  such  as  giving  constructive  criticism; 
(3)  semi  structured  groups  that  use  a  variety  of  intervention 
techniques  such  as  value  clarification  and  conflict  resolu- 
tion; and  4)  unstructured  groups  in  which  the  role  play  situ- 
ations are  oriented  to  the  needs  the  participants  bring  to 
each  group. 

Goldfried  and  Goldfried   (1975)   view  the  group  as  a  more 
efficient  application  of  the  procedure  to  larger  number  of 
individuals;  however,  the  trainer  must  be  able  to  keep  the 
group  moving  on  course.     Flowers   and  Guerra   (1974)  state 
that  assertion  training  groups  seem  to  function  best  when 
they  consist  of  from  eight  to  ten  members  and  two  therapists. 
He  points  out  that  both  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  groups 
have  been  conducted  with  good  results. 
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Lange  and  Jakubowski    (1975)  recommend  the  group  approach 
for  assertion  training  and  suggest  six  to  nine  sessions, 
with  each  session  being  approximately  two  hours  in  duration. 
Alberti  and  Emmons   (1974)  schedule  their  groups  to  coincide 
with  the  academic  term  and  their  groups  meet  one  hour  twice 
each  week  for  eight  or  nine  weeks.     They  have  also  conducted 
groups  for  five  or  six  weeks  with  sessions  that  meet  twice 
a  week  for  one  hour  per  session.     They  have  also  worked  on  a 
two-hour  session  once  per  week  schedule.     They  suggest  that 
the  two-hour  session  offers  a  more  intensive  training  session 
but  that  the  interval  weakens  the  behavior  shaping  process. 
Alberti  and  Emmons  do  not  present  any  controlled  experimental 
data  to  validate  the  delivery  of  their  assertion  training. 

McFall  and  Marston  (1970)  used  a  group  approach  to 
evaluate  behavioral   rehearsal   in  assertion  training.  Their 
group  treatment  covered  a  three  to  four-week  period  and  con- 
sisted of  four  one-hour  meetings.     The  results  of  their 
study  indicated  the  behavioral   rehearsal   groups  fared  better 
than  the  no  treatment  control  group. 

Rathus   (1972)   investigated  assertion  training  in  a 
group  setting  and  treated  a  nonclinical   population  of  college 
women  in  groups  of  six  for  a  period  of  seven  weeks.  The 
assertion  groups  were  compared  to  a  Fear  Discussion  Group 
and  a  control   group;  the  results  were  inconclusive  as  to 
the  value  of  assertion  training  compared  to  the  Fear  Discus- 
sion Group. 
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The  literature  is  not  consistent  in  presenting  a  speci- 
fied time  period  for  conducting  assertion  training  groups. 

Rimm  et  al .   (1974)  report  that  group  treatment  has 
the  advantage  of  being  efficient.     Lazarus   (1971)  points 
out  that  the  group  may  be  used  as  an  effective  form  for 
deciding  what  responses  are  appropriate  in  a  given  situation. 
Also,  a  group  may  be  used  to  provide  relatively  massive 
social   reinforcement  for  more  effective  role-played  behavior. 
The  research  of  Rimm  et  al .   (1974)   provides  additional  sup- 
port for  the  value  of  assertive  training  presented  in  the 
group  setting.     Their  study  involved  assertion  training 
with  subjects  who  exhibited  antisocial  aggression  in  certain 
social  situations. 

Hedquist  and  Weinhold  (1970)  designed  a  study  to  evalu- 
ate the  effectiveness  of  two  behaviorally  oriented  group 
counseling  approached  in  helping  socially  anxious  and  unas- 
sertive college  students.     Both  treatments  were  effective 
in  improving  asserti veness  and  reducing  social  anxiety  when 
compared  to  a  placebo  control  group. 

S  umma  ry 

The  literature  concentrates  on  the  methods  and  tech- 
niques used  in  assertion  training.     This  literature,  which 
is  both  theoretical   and  research  oriented,   suggests  there 
is  a  relationship  between  assertion  training  and  improvement 
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in  self-worth.     There  is  reference  to  cognitive  and  atti- 
tudinal  changes  as  integral   parts  of  the  behavioral  change 
process.     It  is  implied  that  this  change  process  in  cogni- 
tion, combined  with  the  learning  of  an  assertive  behavioral 
response,  will   improve  assertion  training  participants' 
self-concept  and  enable  these  persons  to  be  more  self- 
accepting.     The  issue  of  change  in  self-worth  occurring 
as  a  result  of  cognitive  and  attitudinal   changes  learned 
through  assertion  training  has  not  been  directly  addressed 
by  previous  research. 

The  methodology  in  Chapter  III  presents  an  attempt  to 
evaluate  the  changes  that  occur  when  a  person  participates 
in  an  assertion  training  program.     The  behavioral  techniques 
used  in  the  training  program  focus  on  developing  behavioral 
skills  as  well   as  helping  the  participants  to  feel  better 
about  themselves  because  they  have  developed  these  skills. 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES 


Qve r V i  ew 

It  was  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  evaluate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  an  assertion  training  program  in  helping  individ- 
uals not  only  to  learn  assertive  behaviors  but  also  to  improve 
their  level  of  self-acceptance  and  to  reduce  their  social 
evaluative  anxiety.     Assertion  training  is  a  technique  which 
is  available  to  the  practitioner  for  improving  assertive 
behavior  in  nonassertive  students.     The  behavior  therapy 
research  has  generally  demonstrated  that  behavior  can  be 
changed  and  that  individuals  can  learn  assertive  behavior. 
It  is  also  inferred  by  Alberti  and  Emmons   (1974)   that  a 
relationship  may  exist  between  being  assertive  and  being 
self-accepting.     This  study  was  designed  to  investigate 
these  issues. 

The  study  included  66  University  of  Florida  students 
who  were  enrolled  in  either  full-  or  part-time  status.  The 
subjects  were  divided  into  two  experimental   groups  and  a 
control   group.     Experimental  group  one  presented  assertion 
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training  with  a  male  leader.     Experimental  group  two  pre- 
sented assertion  training  with  a  female  leader.     The  con- 
trol  group  did  not  receive  assertion  training  during  the 
study  but  was  offered  the  training  at  the  completion  of 
the  study. 

The  research  design  for  this  study  was  a  nonrandomized 
control   group  pretest-posttest  design  (Isaac  &  Michael, 
1971).     All   subjects  in  the  study  were  pre-  and  posttested 
on  the  College  Self  Expression  Scale   (CSE^,   Bills'  Index 
of  Adjustment  and  Values   (lAV),  the  Social  Avoidance  and 
Distress  Scale  (SAD),  and  the  Fear  of  Negative  Evaluation 
Scale  (FNE). 

This  chapter  describes  the  hypotheses  that  were  tested, 
population  and  sampling  procedures,  collection  of  data, 
instruments  that  were  used  for  evaluation,  experimental 
treatment,   the  analysis  of  data,  and  the  limitations  of 
the  s  tu dy . 

Hypotheses 

The  following  null   hypotheses  were  tested  in  this 
s  tudy : 

Hy pothes  i  s   1  . 

As  a  result  of  participation  in  the  assertion 
training  program  there  will   be  no  difference 
in  scores  of  self-reported  asserti veness  of 
subjects  in  experimental   groups  one  and  two  and 
in  the  control   group  as  measured  by  the  College 
Self  Expression  Scale  (CSES). 
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Hypothesis  2. 

As  a  result  of  participation  in  the  assertion 
training  program  there  will   be  no  difference 
in  scores  of  self-acceptance  of  subjects  in 
experimental   groups  one  and  two  and  the  control 
group  as  measured  by  Bills'   Index  of  Adjust- 
ment and  Values   ( lAV) . 

Hypothesis  3. 

As  a  result  of  participation  in  the  assertion 
training  program,  there  will   be  no  difference 
in  scores  of  social  evaluative  anxiety  of  sub- 
jects in  experimental   groups  one  and  two  and 
subjects  in  the  control   group  as  measured  by 
the  Social  Avoidance  and  Distress  Scale  (SAD) 
and  the  Fear  of  Negative  Evaluation  Scale  (FNE). 


Population 


The  population  for  this  study  was  composed  of  male 
and  female  students  enrolled  full   time  or  part  time  at 
the  University  of  Florida.     There  were  no  restrictions  based 
on  age,  sex,  race,  or  level  of  educational  classification. 
Students  who  had  participated  in  an  assertion  training 
program  prior  to  this  experience  were  permitted  to  join 
one  of  the  groups  but  were  not  included  in  the  study. 

The  population  was  selected  by  the  following  procedure: 
the  researcher  advertised  the  availability  of  assertion 
training  by  means  of  the  student  related  news  media,  the 
Independent  Florida  Alligator  (the  student  newspaper)  and 
WUFT  university  television  station.     The  assertion  training 
program  was  advertised  as  follows: 
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If  you  feel  you  are  shy,  nonassertive  or  often 
hold  back  in  one-to-one  relationships,  small 
or  large  group  situations,  classroom  activities, 
or  feel   at  times  that  others  take  advantage  of 
you,  you  may  want  to  investigate  what  assertion 
tra  i  ni  ng  involves. 

A  group  assertion  training  program  will  be  con- 
ducted at  the  University  of  Florida  Counseling 
Center  located  in  311   Little  Hall.     The  training 
is  free  and  will   focus  on  understanding  nonas- 
sertive, assertive,  and  aggressive  responses  to 
specific  situations;  developing  a  personal  style 
that  integrates  an  assertive  attitude  and  belief 
system  which  respects  personal   rights  and  the 
rights  of  others;  practicing  alternative  asser- 
tive responses  in  a  variety  of  situations.  The 
training  will   deal  with  interpersonal  relation- 
ships, communication  skills,  and  learning  how 
to  express  personal   feelings,  attitudes,  and 
opinions  in  a  style  that  allows  personal  respect 
and  the  rights  of  others.     Groups  will  begin  the 
week  of  June  27.     There  will   be  evening  and  day- 
time groups. 

If  you  are  interested  please  contact  Jim  Warren 
at  the  Counseling  Center.     Phone  392-1575  for 
further  information. 

Students  were  also  accepted  for  inclusion  in  the  study 
by  referral   from  staff  counselors  at  the  counseling  center. 
The  staff  consists  of  senior  counseling  psychologists, 
and  intern  and  practicum  students  in  counseling. 

All   students  who  responded  to  the  advertisement,  as 
well  as  those  referred,  who  agreed  to  participate  in  the 
training,  were  asked  to  sign  the  protection  of  human  sub- 
jects  form  (Appendix  J)  and  were  given  the  CSES,   lAV,  SAD, 
and  FNE  as  pretests.     This  assessment  took  place  as  part 
of  the  screening  process.     This  process  also  required  that 
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each  subject  be  interviewed  by  the  researcher  according  to 
guidelines  outlined  by  Lange  and  Jakubowski  (1976). 

These  guidelines  included  the  following  actions  which 
were  taken: 

1.  Each  participant  was  interviewed  by  the  researcher 
who  explained  the  goals  and  format  of  the  training; 

2.  The  interviewer  identified  the  subject's  need  for 
assertion  training.     It  was  important  to  determine, 
as  well   as  possible,  that  there  was  some  motiva- 
tion for  assertion  training  and  that  the  procedures 
used  would  be  acceptable  to  the  participant; 

3.  The  interviewer  reached  a  decision  that  the  sub- 
ject was  generally  well   functioning.  Those 
classified  as  seriously  depressed,  alcoholic, 
drug  addicted,  suicidal,  schizophrenic  or  hys- 
terical were  excluded  from  the  training  program. 
Students  looking  for  an  encounter  group  experience 
or  for  advice  regarding  decision  making  were  not 
accepted  for  assertion  training. 

All  students  completing  the  screening  and  pretesting 
procedures  were  advised  of  the  training  group  schedule  and 
asked  to  select  a  group  meeting  time  which  would  be  most 
convenient  for  them.     Training  groups  were  offered  during 
day  and  evening  hours  i n  an  effort  to  encourage  the  greatest 
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participation.     A  total   of  42  students  agreed  to  partici- 
pate in  the  assertion  training  groups.     At  the  end  of  the 
five-week  training  program  36  students  had  completed  the 
training.     Six  students  did  not  complete  the  program. 

The  control  group  consisted  of  students  who  were 
unable  to  participate  in  the  training  program  because  their 
schedule  conflicted  with  the  hours  group  training  was  of- 
fered.    The  control   group  totaled  35  students  who  were  pre- 
tested at  the  same  time  as  the  experimental  subjects.  A 
total  of  30  control   subjects  completed  the  posttest  assess- 
ment.    Five  of  the  control   subjects  were  unavailable  for 
posttesti  ng. 

When  the  study  was  completed,  members  of  the  control 
group  were  offered  the  assertion  training;  13  took  advantage 
of  this  opportunity. 

Procedures 

The  experimental   subjects  were  divided  into  two  experi- 
mental groups.     Experimental   group  one  included  male  and 
female  students  working  with  a  male  leader.  Experimental 
group  two  included  male  and  female  students  working  with  a 
female  leader.     All   subjects,   in  both  experimental  and 
control   groups,  were  pretested  prior  to  the  first  training 
session  and  during  the  screening  procedure,  described 


earlier.  All  subjects  were  posttested  during  the  week  of 
the  final  experimental   group  training  session. 

Experimental   group  one  was  divided  into  four  sub- 
groups as  follows:     group  A  had  four  males  and  two  females 
group  B  had  four  females  and  no  males;  group  C  had  four 
males  and  eight  females;  group  D  had  six  females  and  no 
mal es . 

Experimental   group  two  was  composed  of  one  subgroup 
(A)  and  had  three  males  and  five  females.     See  Table  1 
for  a  breakdown  of  the  sample  by  group  and  sex. 

The  control   group  had  a  total  of  30  students,  with  8 
being  males  and  22  being  females. 

Subjects  in  the  experimental   group  were  informed  duri 
the  first  session  that  the  pretest  data  were  intended  to 
aid  in  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  training  pro- 
gram.    They  were  told  they  would  be  asked  to  respond  to 
these  same  instruments  at  the  completion  of  the  program. 
They  were  assured  that  all   information  would  be  kept  con- 
fidential and  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  this  research. 
Participants  were  also  offered  the  opportunity  to  review 
their  individual   tests  upon  completion  of  the  posttest 
assessment. 

The  importance  of  attendance  was   stressed  to  the 
experimental  groups.     A  group  make-up  session  was  held 
once  a  week  for  those  missing  the  regularly  scheduled 
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TABLE  1 

Description  of  the  Study  Sample  According  to  Sex 
and  Assigned  Training  Group 


SEX 

Experimental 

groups  Males  Percent     Females     Percent  Total 

Experimental  male  leader 

Group  A  4  66.7  2            33. 3  6 

Group  B  0  0  4  100  4 

Group  C  4  33.3  8            66.7  12 

Group  D  0  0  6  100  6 

Subtotal  8  28.6  20            71.4  28 

Experimental   female  leader 

Group  A  3  37.0  5            52.5  8 

Control   group  8  25.7  22            73.3  30 

Total  19  28.8  47            71.2  66 
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sessions  for  that  week.     Subjects  who  were  able  to  attend 
the  make-up  sessions  were  continued  in  the  study.  Two 
special  sessions  were  held  during  the  five  weeks  of  train- 
ing and  were  attended  by  four  students  at  each  session. 

Both  group  trainers  met  the  following  requirements 
to  1)  be  a  graduate  student  in  counselor  education  or 
counseling  psychology,  2)  have  had  a  course  in  group  pro- 
cedures and  dynamics,  3)  have  participated  as  a  co-leader 
of  an  assertion  training  group,  and  4)  have  participated 
in  a  one-hour  workshop  explaining  the  format  of  the  train- 
ing to  insure  that  each  leader  understood  the  treatment 
program  to  be  used.     Each  leader  was  provided  written  in- 
structions for  conducting  each  session  (see  Appendix  A). 

Treatment  Program 

A  careful   review  of  the  literature  and  the  researcher's 
personal  experience  with  assertion  training  procedures  were 
utilized  in  development  of  the  five-session  assertion  train- 
ing program.     This  program  and  the  related  exercises  were 
adapted  from  Responsible  Assertive  Behavior  by  Lange  and 
Jakubowski  (1976). 

This  program  consisted  of  two  hour  sessions  which  were 
scheduled  once  a  week  for  five  weeks.     It  was  developed  to 
coincide  with  the  earlier  part  of  the  1977  summer  quarter 
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of  nine  weeks.     The  researcher's  experience  with  assertion 
groups  has  demonstrated  that  students  will   commit  them- 
selves to  a  five-week  group.     Groups  scheduled  for  six  and 
seven  weeks  had  been  tried  earlier  during  the  1976-1977 
academic  year,  but  had  high  attrition  rates  during  the 
last  two  sessions  because  these  sessions  conflicted  with 
student  preparations  for  the  final   examination  period. 

Program  Goals 

The  assertion  training  program  was  developed  with  these 
fundamental   dimensions  as  primary  considerations: 

1.  Sel f-awareness .     The  participants  begin  to  under- 
stand their  personal   needs  and  rights  in  relation  to  self- 
expression.     They  evaluate  their  own  strengths  and  weaknesses, 
and  become  aware  of  their  personal   style  of  interacting  with 
others.     They  determine  their  own  motivation  for  developing 
assertive  skills. 

2.  Appropriate  behavior.     The  participants  learn  the 
different  aspects  of  assertive  behavior,  such  as  the  non- 
verbal and  verbal   components  of  assertive  behavior.  This 
learning  includes  an  un de rs tan di ng  of  the  range  of  assertive 
responses:     basic  assertion,  empathic  assertion,  escalating 
assertion,  confrontive  assertion,  and  I-language  assertion 
(Lange  &  Jakubowski,   1976).     (For  definitions,  see  Appen- 
dix B .  ) 
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3.  Acquisition  of  skills.     The  participants  learn  the 
appropriate  responses  and  incorporate  these  response 
patterns  into  their  own  behavior  repertoire.     After  gain- 
ing an  understanding  of  their  personal   style  of  interacting, 
they  adapt  the  learned  skills   into  their  own  style. 

4.  Integration  of  behavior  and  cognition.     The  par- 
ticipants gain  an  intellectual   understanding  of  the  con- 
cepts of  asserti veness  and  combine  this  understanding  with 
the  behavioral   response  that  comes  from  learning  the  skill. 
This  personal   integration  of  cognition  and  behavior  allows 
the  participants  to  see  themselves  as  different  than  before. 
It  enhances  their  ability  to  accept  themselves  as  assertive 
persons . 

The  goals  of  the  training  were 

1.  To  teach  the  participants  the  necessary  skills  to 
increase  their  frequency  of  assertive  responses, 

2.  To  teach  the  participants  to  understand,  clarify 
and  express  their  feelings,  opinions,  and 
attitudes , 

3.  To  help  the  participants  accept  their  own  rights 
and  distinguish  personal   rights  from  the  rights 
of  others  , 

4.  To  teach  the  participants  the  difference  between 
assertive,  nonasserti ve,  and  aggressive  responses, 

5.  To  help  the  participants  develop  an  assertive 
attitude  that  fits  with  their  own  personal  style. 
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6.     To  help  the  participants  feel   less  anxiety  in 
social  interactions. 

Training  Format 

The  format  of  the  assertion  training  program  for  the 

experimental   groups  is  outlined  as  follows   (see  Appendix  A 

for  detailed  description). 

Session  1 :  Introduction 

Objectives:     a)  present  the  goals  of  the  training 

to  the  participants; 

b)  build  group  trust  and  establish 
rapport  in  the  group; 

c)  present  the  components  of  assertive 
behavior. 

Fo rma  t : 

1.  Mini   lecture:     The  objectives  are  to:     1)  discuss  the 
five  session  training  program;  2)  present  the  concepts 
of  role  playing,  behavior  rehearsal,  and  videotaped 
feedback,  3)  define  assert iveness,  nonassertiveness, 
and  aggression,  4)  discuss  the  components  of  an 
assertive  response.     Distribute  handout  on  assertive- 
ness   (Appendix  B). 

2.  Introductions  exercise:     Helps  group  members  learn 
each  others'   names  and  establishes  rapport. 

3.  Anonymous  card  exercise:     Allows  group  members  to 
reveal   stressful   situations  anonymously. 

4.  Inane  topics  exercise:     Explores  the  components  of  an 
assertive  response.     Involves  group  members   in  a 
personal    interchange  with  other  group  members. 

5.  Yes-no  exercise:     Develops  individuals'   awareness  of 
their  voice  range. 
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6.  Social  conversations  exercise:     Focuses  on  basic 
communi  cation  skills. 

7.  Homework  assignment  and  positive  statement  exercise: 
A  behavioral  task  is  assigned  that  deals  with  asser- 
tion. Then  group  members  are  asked  to  make  positive 
statements  about  themselves. 

Session     2 :  Personallnsights 

Objectives :     a)  help  students  to  recognize  and  act 

on  personal  rights; 

b)  teach  discrimination  between  asser- 
tive, nonassertive,  and  aggressive 
responses  ; 

c)  help  each  student  to  understand  one's 
belief  system  in  relation  to  personal 
rights  and  how  it  affects  which  type 
of  res  ponse  i  s  chosen . 

Forma  t : 

1.  Discussion  of  homework  assignment  and  incidents  stu- 
dents feel  were  handled  assertively,  nonasserti vely , 
or  aggressively. 

2.  Discrimination  tape  exercise  (includes  mini-lecture 
on  the  types  of  assertive  responses).  These  video- 
taped vignettes  demonstrate  assertive,  nonassertive, 
and  aggressive  responses. 

3.  Discussion  of  personal   style  of  interacting:  This 
discussion  develops  awareness  of  each  individual's 
method  of  interacting  anddealing  with  difficult  situ- 
ations. 

4.  Relaxation  exercise:     Controlled  breathing  and  muscle 
relaxation. 

5.  Identify  personal   rights  exercise:     Introduces  the 
relationship  between  a  belief  system  which  values 
personal   rights  and  assertive  behavior.  Distribute 
handout  on  personal   rights   (Appendix  C). 


6. 


Homework  assignment  and  positive  statement  exercise. 
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Session  3 :     Rational-Emotivd  Principles  and  Cognitive 
Restructuring 

Objective:     present  the  conceptual   franiev/ork  for  using 
cognitive  restructuring  procedures  with 
behavior  rehearsal  procedures. 

Fo  rmat : 

1.  Discussion  of  the  homework  assignment  and  incidents 
students  feel  were  handled  assertively,  nonassertively, 
or  aggressively. 

2.  Rational-emotive  principles  exercise:     Includes  a 
presentation  of  Albert  Ellis'   A-B-C  paradigm.  Dis- 
tribute handout  of  irrational   ideas  (see  Appendix  D). 

3.  Rati onal -emoti ve  imagery  exercise:     Demonstrates  the 
relationship  between  t h i nk i n g- i ma gi n i n g  and  feelings; 
demonstrates  how  feelings  can  be  controlled  by  thinking. 

4.  Cognitive  restructuring:     Combines  identification  of  the 
situation  with  the  use  of  cognitive-behavioral  inter- 
vention techniques  and  the  identification  of  personal 
rights. 

5.  Homework     assignment  and  positive  statement  exercise. 

Session  4 :     Personal  Assertion  Skills 

Objectives:     a)  help  students  learn  how  to  make 

and  refuse  reques  ts  ; 

b)  help  students  to  deal  with  per- 
si  stent  persons ; 

c)  help  students  to  understand  personal 
rights  related  to  refusals  and 
reques  ts . 

Fo  rma  t : 

1.  Discussion  of  homework  assignment  and  incidents  stu- 
dents feel  were  handled  assertively,  nonassertively, 
or  progressively. 

2.  Making  and  refusing  requests  exercise:  Provides 
practice  making  and  refusing  requests.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  type  of  relationship  involved  in 
thesituation. 
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3.  Dealing  with  persistent  persons  exercise:  Additional 
practice  at  making  and  refusing  requests,  when  the 
other  person  does  not  accept  your  first  response. 

4.  Homework  assignment  and  positive  statement  exercise. 

Session  5 :     Complex  Situations  Dealing  with  Interpersonal 
Si  tuati  ons 

Objectives:     a)  help  students  to  understand  personal 

rights  in  interpersonal  situations; 

b)  help  students  to  acquire  skills  in 
dealing  with  difficult  interpersonal 
situations; 

c)  assist  students  to  develop  skills  in 
giving  feedback. 


Fo  rmat : 


1.  Discussion  of  homework  and  incidents  students  feel  were 
handled  assertively,  nonassertively,  or  aggressively. 

2.  Defining  one's  own  behavior  exercise:     This  exercise 
is  to  increase  the  group  members'   awareness  of  ways 
in  which  others  have  redefined  the  meaning  of  their 
behavior  and  to  practice  responding  assertively. 

3.  Positive  feedback  exercise:     Each  member  makes  a 
positive  statement  about  another  member  in  the  group. 

4.  The  post-assessment  will  be  conducted  during  the  last 
thirty  minutes  of  the  session. 


I ns  trumen  ts 

The  instruments  used  in  this  research  included  the 
College  Self  Expression  Scale,  the  Social  Avoidance  and 
Distress  Scale,   the  Fear  of  Negative  Evaluation  Scale,  and 
Bill's  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values. 
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The  College  Self  Expression  Scale  (CSES) 

This  scale  was  developed  by  John  P.   Galassi,  James 
Delo,  Merna  Galassi,  and  Shelia  Bast i en  of  West  Virginia 
University  (  1  974^.     It  has  been  widely  accepted  ( Bodner ,  l  975 ; 
Jakubowski   &  Lacks,   in  press;      Jakubowski  &  Lange,  1976; 
Shelton,  1977). 

The  CSES  is  a  50- item  self- report  inventory  which  is 
designed  to  assess  asserti veness  in  college  students.  The 
scale  attempts  to  measure  positive  asserti veness ,  negati ve 
asserti veness ,  and  self-denial.     Positive  asserti veness  in- 
cludes expressions  of  love,  affection,  admiration,  approval, 
and  agreement.     Negative  assertions  include  expressions  of 
justified  feelings  of  anger,  disagreement,  dissatisfaction, 
and  annoyance.     Self-denial  consists  of  expressions  of 
excessive  interpersonal  anxiety,  exaggerated  concern  for  the 
feelings  of  others,  and  0 ve r- apo 1 og i z i ng .     The  CSES  items 
indicate  the  subject's  level  of  asserti veness  in  a  variety 
of  social   situations  which  the  average  college  student 
encounters  with  family,  strangers,  roommates,  business  rela- 
tions, authority  figures,  and  opposite  sex  peers. 

This  test  utilizes  a  five-point  Likert  format  with 
responses  ranging  from  0  to  4;  0  being  almost  always  or 
always;   1,   usually;   2,   sometimes;   3,   seldom;  4,  rarely 
or  never.     The  subjects  are  asked  to  choose  one  of  these 
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five  categories  as  a  response  for  each  item  on  the  scale. 
Twenty-nine  of  the  items  are  negatively  worded  (i.e.,  a 
response  of  0  indicates  high  asserti veness )  and  21   of  the 
items  are  positively  worded  (i.e.,  a  response  of  4  indi- 
cates high  assertiveness).     To  score  the  instrument  one 
reverses  the  sign  of  the  negatively  worded  items,  then 
computes  the  final  score  by  summing  the  response  for  each 
of  the  50  items.     The  theoretical   range  of  scores  is  from 
0  to  200,  with  high  scores  being  indicative  of  a  generalized 
assertive  response  pattern. 

Galassi   et  al.    (197^)  report  normative  data  collected 
on  120  males  and  141   females   (N=261).     The  overall  mean 
for  this  group  was  123.84.     The  mean  score  for  males  was 
slightly  higher  than  that  reported  for  females,  127.29 
and  121.11.     Test-retest  reliability  data  collected  over  a 
two-week  period  yielded  Pearson  product-moment  correlation 
coefficients  for  two  samples  that  were  0.89  and  0.90,  indi- 
cating highly  stable  results. 

Two  forms  of  validity  data  were  obtained  for  the  scale. 
It  was  correlated  with  the  24  scales  of  the  Adjective 
Checklist  (ACL)  to  provide  construct  validity.     The  OSES 
correlated  positively  and  significantly  with   11   scales  that 
Gough  and  Heilbrun   (1965)   define  as  measuring  assertiveness. 
The  OSES  correlated  negatively  with  scales  of  the  ACL  that 
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indicated  negative  or  inadequate  self-evaluation.  The 
CSES  was  unrelated  to  the  subscale  of  aggression  on  the 
ACL  (r=0.17).  This  finding  is  significant  in  that  asser- 
tiveness  is  often  confused  with  aggression.  Therefore, 
the  CSES  seems  to  be  accurately  assessing  asserti veness 
alone.  Also,  Lacks  and  Connelly  (1975)  report  that  the 
CSES  is  unrelated  to  social  desirability  as  measured  by 
the  Marlow-Crown  Social  Desirability  Scale  (r=0.18). 

Concurrent  validity  data  were  obtained  by  correlating 
the  student  teachers'   scores  on  the  CSES  with  their  super- 
visors'  rating  of  their  asserti veness .     The  correlation 
was  low  but  significant,   r-0.19  (p  <  .005).     Although  the 
concurrent  validity  of  the  CSES  is  low  in  absolute  terms, 
it  is  comparable  to  the  concurrent  validity  data  reported 
for  other  similar  scales   (Jakubowski  &  Lacks,  1975)  (see 
Appendix  E). 

Social  Avoidance  and  Distress  Scale  (SAD) 

The  SAD  is  the  first  of  two  scales  that  was  used  in 
this  study  to  measure  social  evaluative  anxiety.     The  SAD 
Scale  was  constructed  by  David  Watson  and  Ronald  Friend 
(1969).     It  is  a  28-item  self-report  instrument  that  measures 
degrees  of  social   anxiety  and  the  tendency  to  avoid  social 
interaction.     Respondents  answer  each  question  as  either 
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true  or  false  for  them.     High  scores  are  indicative  of  high 
anxiety.     Scores  range  from  0  to  28. 

Test-retest  reliability  data  were  gathered  on  two 
separate  samples.     One  sample  included  154  subjects  and 
yielded  a  correlation  of  r=0.68.     A  second  sample  of  29 
produced  the  figure  r=0.79.     These  figures  indicate  suf- 
ficient reliability   (Watson  &  Friend,  1969).     Arkowitz  et  al 
(1975)  demonstrated  the  validity  of  the  scale  for  measuring 
social   inhibition.     Their  study  indicated  that  the  scale 
correlated  significantly  with  other  self-report  behavioral 
and  peer  rating  measures  of  social   anxiety  and  social 
skill    (see  Appendix  F). 

Fear  of  Negative  Evaluation  Scale  (FNE) 

The  second  scale  used  in  this  study  to  assess  social 
evaluative  anxiety  was  developed  by  Watson  and  Friend  (1969) 
This  scale  consists  of  30  items  which  are  answered  as  either 
true  or  false;  it  is  designed  to  measure  fear  of  receiving 
negative  evaluation  from  others.     High  scores  are  indicative 
of  high  anxiety.     Scores  range  from  0  to  30. 

Test-retest  reliability  data  were  gathered  by  Watson 
and  Friend  (1969)  in  conjunction  with  the  SAD  scale  and 
reported  for  two  samples.     One  sample  included  154  subjects 
and  yielded  a  correlation  of  .78.     A  second  sample  of  29 
gave  the  figure  .94  indicating  sufficient  reliability. 
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Validation  of  this  scale  has  also  been  provided  by  Watson 
and  Friend  (1969)  and  Arkowitz  et  al.    (1965)   (see  Appendix 
G). 

Bills'   Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values  (lAV) 

This  self-report  instrument  was  constructed  by  Robert 
E.   Bills,  Edgar  L.   Vance  and  Orison  S.   McLean  (1951)  to 
provide  measures  of  sel f-concept ,  self-acceptance,  and  ideal 
self,  as  well   as  a  discrepancy  score  which  is  the  difference 
between  the  self-concept  score  and  ideal   self  score.  The 
instrument  was  selected  for  use  in  this  research  to  provide 
a  measure  of  self-acceptance. 

The  adult  form  of  the  lAV  consists  of  49  adjectives, 
40  of  which  are  desirable,   9  undesirable.     The  response 
format  instructs  respondents  to  respond  to  each  adjective 
as  it  would  relate  to  them.     Each  adjective  is  used  in  two 
different  sentences.     Respondents  are  asked  to  rate  the 
frequency  with  which  each  sentence  is  true  of  them,  using 
a  Likert  type  scale  with  five  choices.     The  respondents 
are  also  asked  to  use  each  adjective  in  the  following 

sentence:     I  am  a  (an)    person.     The  respondents  rate 

how  this  sentence  applies   to  them  using  the  following  scale: 
1,  seldom;   2,   occasionally;   3,   about  half  the  time;   4,  a 
good  deal   of  the  time;   5,  most  of  the  time.     The  respondents 
rate  how  they  feel   about  themselves  as  described  in  this 
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sentence.     The  respondents  then  use  the  adjective  in  a 

second  sentence:     I  would  like  to  be  a   (an)    person. 

They  rate  themselves  using  the  same  set  of  responses. 

Split-half  reliability  was  measured  by  giving  the  lAV 
to  237  students     and  correlating  the  odd  numbered  items  with 
the  even  numbered  items.     This  procedure  yielded  an  r=.91 
(p  <   .001).     The  index  was  readm i n i s te red  to  175  of  the  same 
237  students  six  weeks  later.     The  test-retest  reliability 
of  the  acceptance  of  self  scores  for  this  group  was  .83 
(p  <  .001).     These  data  indicate  acceptance  of  self  scores 
to  be  reliable  measures  of  self-acceptance.  Self-acceptance 
scores  were  further  tested  using  568  college  subjects. 
This  procedure  yielded  a  test-retest  correlation  of  .83 
after  a  six-week  interval   and  a   .68  and  .79  for  two  samples 
after  a  16-week  interval    (Wylie,  1974). 

The  validity  of  the  lAV  was  determined  by  using  inde- 
pendent raters  to  evaluate  responses  to  the  lAV  compared 
to  the  Rorschach.     A  correlation  was  obtained  of  r=.60 
(p  <  .'05).     Wylie  (  1  974  )  reports  moderate  to  high  construct 
and  convergent  validity  which  supports  the  use  of  this 
instrument  in  this  study  (see  Appendix  H). 

Copies  of  the  instruments  used  in  this  study  appear 
in  the  appendices.     These   instruments  were  not  identified 
by  title  when  presented  to  the  subjects.     The  approximate 
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time  required  for  subjects   Lo  complete  all  of  these  instru- 
ments was  30  minutes. 

Analysi  s  of  Data 

The  pretest  and  posttest  scores  for  each  of  the 
selected  measuring  instruments  were  computed  by  hand.  These 
scores  were  then  transferred,  by  means  of  key  punch,  to 
data  cards  for  analysis  at  the  Northeast  Regional  Data 
Center  (NERDC).     Data  analysis  was  completed  by  computer 
at  NERDC.     The  Statistical   Package  for  the  Social  Sciences 
(SPSS)  was  used  for  this  analysis. 

The  means  and  standard  deviations  were  determined  for 
the  pretest  and  posttest  measures.     An  analysis  of  covari- 
ance  was  used  to  determine  1)  differences  in  self-acceptance, 
s el f- repo rted  as ser ti venes s ,  and  social  evaluative  anxiety 
as  a  result  of  the  assertion  training  and  2)  differences 
influenced  by  the  sex  of  the  trainer  and  the  sex  of  the 
subject.     The  posttest  scores  were  examined  by  analysis  of 
covariance  using  the  pretest  as  the  covariate.     This  exami- 
nation permitted  adjustment  of  the  mean  scores  for  any 
initial  differences  on  pretest  means  caused  by  nonrandom 
assignment  of  subjects   to  groups. 

The  null   hypotheses  associated  with  this  analysis  are 
that  there  is  no  difference  among  the  adjusted  means  on  the 
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dependent  variable  which  is  the  posttest  scores.  A  sig- 
nificant F  ratio  occurred  when  these  adjusted  means  were 
far  enough  apart  from  one  another. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

Several   limitations  apply  to  this  study.     It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  students  who  seek  out  an  asser- 
tion training  program  are  more  highly  motivated  than  those 
who  are  nonassertive  and  do  not  seek  out  such  a  program. 
The  results  of  this  study,  therefore,  can  only  be  gen- 
eralized to  the  population  of  students  who  are  motivated 
to  seek  out  and  participate  in  an  assertion  training 
program. 

In  the  absence  of  total   randomization,  the  possibility 
always  exists  that  some  critical   differences,  not  reflected 
in  the  pretest,  are  operating  to  contaminate  the  posttest 
data  ( Isaac  &  Michael ,  1971). 

There  was  an  imbalance  in  the  sample  in  the  number  of 
male  and  female  subjects  in  the  experimental  and  control 
groups.     Because  of  this  imbalance  the  effect  of  training 
on  the  basis  of  sex  of  subject  would  not  produce  a  reliable 
statistical  calculation. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  FINDINGS 


This  study  sought  to  examine  the  effectiveness  of  an 
assertion  training  program  in  helping  individuals  not  only 
to  learn  assertive  behaviors  but  also  to  improve  their 
level  of  self-acceptance  and  to  reduce  their  level  of 
social  evaluative  anxiety.     The  effects  of  the  training 
were  evaluated  by  determining  differences  in  scores  on 
instruments  which  measure  self-acceptance,  social  evalua- 
tive anxiety  and  assert iveness.     The  Statistical  Package 
for  the  Social  Sciences   (SPSS)  was  used  for  the  analysis 
of  covariance  of  the  scores  on  the  selected  measures.  A 
Student-Newman- Keul s     mul ti -compari son  procedure  was  used 
to  determine  where  the  significance  existed  when  the  analy- 
sis of  covariance  yielded  a  significant  F  ratio. 

This  study  initially  included  77  University  of  Florida 
students  who  were  enrolled  in  either  full-time  or  part- 
time  status.     A  total   of  66  students  completed  the  study. 
Of  the  66,   28.8%    were  males  and  71.2%  were  females.  The 
sample  included  students  from  all  academic  classifications, 
from  freshman  through  graduate,  and  was  divided  into 
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experimental   group  one,  experimental  group  two,  and  the 
control  group,  group  three.     Group  one  included  28  sub- 
jects, 8  males  and  20  females.     There  were  8  subjects  in 
group  two,  3  males  and  5  females.     In  the  control  group, 
there  were  30  subjects,  8  males  and  22  females.     Table  1, 
located  in  Chapter  III,  describes  the  sample  by  group  and 
sex.     These  subjects  received  assertion  training  according 
to  a  specified  format  (see  Appendix  A).     This  format  in- 
cluded teaching  and  information  giving,  structured  activi- 
ties, participant  discussion  and  sharing,  behavior  rehearsal, 
role  playing  with  video  feedback,  and  coaching  and  modeling 
procedures.     Each  training  session  was  two  hours  in  dura- 
tion and  sessions  were  conducted  once  a  week  for  five  weeks. 

Findings  Related  to  the  Null  Hypotheses 

The  differences  between  students  participating  in  the 
assertion  training  program  and  those  not  participating  in 
this  program  were  studied  in  terms  of  differences  in  self- 
reported  asserti veness ,  self-acceptance,  and  social  evalu- 
ative anxiety.     These  differences  were  also  examined  on 
the  basis  of  sex  of  trainer.     Findings  regarding  the  null 
hypotheses  fol 1 ow. 

Hypothes  is   1 . 

As  a  result  of  participation  in  the  assertion 
training  program  there  will   be  no  difference  in 
scores  of  s e 1 f - re po rted  asserti veness  of  subjects 
in  experimental  groups  one  and  two  and  in  the 
control   group  as  measured  by  the  College  Self 
Expression  Scale  (CSES). 
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An  analysis  of  the  College  Self  Expression  Scale  (CSES) 
mean  scores  and  standard  deviations  by  group  treatment  and 
sex  is  shown  in  Table  2.     Individual   scores  on  the  CSES 
range  from  0  to  200.     Low  scores  are  indicative  of  non- 
assertive  behavior.     A  review  of  Table  2  shows  that  group 
one  had  a  pretest  mean  score  of  109.00  and  a  posttest  mean 
score  of  130.95.     Group  two  had  a  pretest  mean  score  of 
89.63  and  a  posttest  mean  score  of  131.59.     Group  three 
had  a  pretest  mean  score  of  119.93  and  a  posttest  mean 
score  of  1 1 9. 94. 

The  data  in  Table  2  also  present  the  pretest  and  post- 
test  mean  scores  for  males  and  females  by  treatment  group 
on  the  CSES.     Group  one  males  had  a  pretest  mean  score  of 
113.88  and  a  posttest  mean  score  of  130.63.     The  females  in 
group  one  had  a  pretest  mean  score  of  107.05  and  a  posttest 
mean  score  of  128.30.     Group  two  males  had  a  pretest  mean 
score  of  102.57  and  a  posttest  mean  score  of  123.33.  Group 
two  females  had  a  pretest  mean  score  of  81.80  and  a  post- 
test  mean  score  of  110.00.     Group  three  males  had  a  pre- 
test mean  score  of  135.13  and  a  posttest  mean  score  of 
135.13.     Group  three  females  had  a  pretest  mean  score  of 
114.41   and  a  posttest  mean  score  of  122.95.     All  three 
groups  showed  an  increase  in  self-reported  asserti veness . 
However,  group  three  did  not  increase  at  as  great  a  rate 
as  group  one  and  group  two. 
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TABLE  2 

College  Self  Expression  Scale:     Pretest  and 
Posttest  Mean  Scores  and  Standard  Deviations 
by  Treatment  Group  and  by  Sex 


Pre   Post 

Males        Females     Total        Males       Females  Total* 


group 

1 

X 

113 

.88 

107, 

.05 

109 

.00 

30. 

.63 

128. 

,30 

130 

.95 

SD 

16, 

.35 

24. 

,12 

22 

.10 

14. 

,47 

21  , 

,22 

19, 

.30 

group 

2 

X 

102. 

.67 

81 , 

,80 

89, 

.63 

123, 

,33 

110. 

,00 

131. 

,59 

SD 

8. 

,51 

12, 

,40 

15, 

.00 

27, 

,47 

25. 

,54 

25. 

,22 

group 

3 

X 

135, 

,13 

114. 

41 

119. 

,93 

135. 

,13 

122. 

95 

119. 

,94 

SD 

21 . 

19 

24. 

33 

24. 

,97 

16. 

69 

23. 

88 

22. 

,59 

^adjusted  mean 
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Table  3  reports  an  analysis  of  covariance  by  group 
which  indicates  that  there  were  significant  differences 
among  the  three  groups.     A  Student-Newnian-Keul  s  multi- 
comparison  procedure  showed  that  both  group  one  and  group 
two  were  significantly  more  improved  in  as s e r t i venes s  than 
the  control   group,  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence.  There 
was  no  significant  difference  between  group  one  and  group 
two . 

Therefore,  Hypothesis  1  was  rejected  because  there 

were  significant  differences  between  the  experimental  groups 

and  the  control  group. 

Hypothesis  2. 

As  a  result  of  participation  in  the  assertion 
training  program  there  will  be  no  difference 
in  scores  of  self-acceptance  of  subjects  in 
experimental   groups  one  and  two  and  the  control 
group  as  measured  by  Bills'   Index  of  Adjustment 
and  Values   (lAV) . 

Bills'   lAV  provides  scores  for  measures  of  self- 
concept,  self-acceptance,   ideal   self,  and  the  discrepancy 
between  ideal  self  and  s e 1 f - con cep t .     Self-concept  scores 
range  from  -5  to  191  with  low  scores  reflecting  a  low  self- 
concept.     Self-acceptance  scores  range  from  49  to  209;  low 
scores  indicate  a  poor  level  of  self-acceptance.  Ideal 
self  scores  range  from  49  to  245  and  are  used  to  determine 
the  discrepancy  score.     The  discrepancy  score  has  a  range 
from  250  to  18,  with  a  low  score  indicating  compatibility 
in  respondents  between  how  they  see  themselves  and  how  they 
woul d  like  to  be . 
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TABLE  3 

College  Self  Expression  Scale:     Analysis  of 
Covari ance--Summary  of  Comparison  of  Groups  by 

Sex  by  Leader 


Source 

df 

Sum  of  squares 

Mean  squares        F  ratio 

Covariate 

1 

18067.88 

18067.88 

Between 

2 

1828.03 

914.01  5.34* 

Within 

62 

10620.98 

171 .31 

Total 

65 

30516.89 

469.49 

Group 

M 

Mean 

Standard  deviation 

Experimental 
male  group 

28 

130.95 

19.30 

Experimental 
female  group 

8 

131.59 

25.22 

Control  group 

30 

119.94 

22.59 

Total 

66 

133.02 

23.97 

Results  of  the  Student-Newman-Keuls  Procedure 


X3 

X3              11.01*  11.65* 

^1  .64 

*p  <  .05  (level  of  significance) 
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Data  from  the  experimental  groups  and  the  control 
group  include  scores  on  all  the  measures,  with  the  self- 
acceptance  score  being  of  primary  interest  for  this  study. 
The  other  scores  are  included,  however,  so  that  the  self- 
acceptance  score  can  be  better  understood  in  context  with 
the  other  scores  reported  by  the  lAV. 

Pretest  and  posttest  lAV  self-concept  mean  scores  and 
standard  deviations  are  shown  in  Table  4.     The  mean  scores 
for  group  one  improved  from  a  pretest  mean  score  of  123.92 
to  a  posttest  mean  score  of  135.65.     The  increase  was  in 
the  desired  direction  and  was  significant  at  the   .05  level 
of  confidence.   The  mean  scores  for  group  two  improved  from 
a  pretest  mean  score  of  111.88  to  a  posttest  mean  score  of 
141.68.     The  increase  was  in  the  desired  direction  indi- 
cating an  improved  self-concept  and  was  also  significant  at 
the  .05  level  of  confidence.     The  mean  scores  for  group 
three  remained  steady  with  a  pretest  mean  score  of  129.43 
and  a  posttest  mean  score  of  128.26. 

Table  5  presents  an  analysis  of  covariance  by  groups 
by  sex  of  leader  on  the  lAV  self-concept  score.     The  results 
showed  a  significant  difference  among  the  groups.  A 
Student-Newman - Keu 1 s     mu 1 1 i - c ompa r i s on  procedure  indi- 
cated both  experimental   groups,  with  a  male  leader  and  a 
female  leader,  gained  significantly  in  self-concept  over 
the  control   group,  group  three,  at  the  .05  level  of 
conf i  dence . 
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TABLE  4 

Bills'   Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values:  Pretest 
and  Posttest  Self-Concept  Mean  Scores  and 
Standard  Deviations  According  to  Sex  and 
Assigned  Training  Group 


 Pre    Post  

Males       Females       Total        Males       Females  Total* 


group 

1 

X 

124, 

,13 

123, 

,85 

123, 

,92 

135. 

,63 

134. 

,40 

135, 

,65 

SD 

27, 

,22 

17, 

.48 

20, 

,18 

30, 

,63 

18, 

,79 

22, 

.18 

group 

2 

X 

117, 

,33 

108, 

.60 

111 , 

,88 

122, 

.00 

132. 

,60 

141  , 

.68 

SD 

31, 

,18 

26, 

.80 

26. 

.62 

57, 

.04 

30, 

,47 

38, 

,60 

group 

3 

X 

129, 

,33 

129, 

.46 

219, 

,43 

133, 

.50 

132, 

,41 

128, 

,26 

SD 

16, 

,57 

24, 

,07 

22, 

.04 

12, 

,75 

24, 

,18 

21 , 

,52 

*  adjusted  mean 
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TABLE  5 

Bills'   Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values,  Self- 
Concept  Measure:     Analysis  of  Covariance-- 
Suminary  Comparison  of  Groups  by  Sex  of  Leader 


Source 

df 

Sum  of  squares 

Mean  squares        F  ratio 

Covariate 

1 

28675.41 

28575.41 

Between 

2 

1392.34 

Within 

62 

7291 .14 

117  fin 

II/. DU 

Total 

65 

37358.89 

574.75 

Group 

M 

Mean 

Standard  deviation 

Experimental 
male  group 

28 

135.65 

22.17 

Experimental 
female  group 

8 

141 .68 

38.60 

Control  group 

30 

128.26 

21 .52 

Total 

66 

177.18 

29.39 

Results  of  the 

Student- 

•Newman  Keuls  Procedure 

X3  X2 

X3  7.39*  13.42* 

X-,  6.03 

*p  <  .05  (level  of  significance) 
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Table  6  reports  pretest  and  posttest  lAV  self- 
acceptance  mean  scores  and  standard  deviations.     This  is 
the  measure  deemed  most  important  for  this  study.  The 
mean  scores  for  group  one,  with  a  male  leader,  improved 
from  a  pretest  mean  score  of  160.75  to  a  posttest  mean  score 
of  179.18.     The  mean  scores  for  group  two,  with  a  female 
leader,   improved  from  a  pretest  mean  score  of  156.63  to 
a  188.78  posttest  mean  score.     The  mean  scores  for  the 
group  three,  control  group,  improved  slightly  from  a  pre-, 
test  mean  score  of  171.33  to  a  posttest  mean  score  of  172.22 

Table  6  also  shows  the  pretest  self-acceptance  mean 
scores  for  group  one  males  which  were  155.38  and  post- 
test  mean  scores  of  173.38.     Group  one  females  had  pretest 
mean  score  of  162.90  and  posttest  mean  score  of  175.40. 
Group  two  males  had  a  pretest  mean  score  of  154.33  and  a 
posttest  mean  score  of  171.00.     Group  two  females  had  a 
pretest  mean  score  of  158.00  and  a  posttest  mean  score  of 
185.80.     Group  three  males  had  a  pretest  mean  score  of 
180.13  and  a  posttest  mean  score  of  178.37.     Group  three 
females  had  a  pretest  mean  score  of  168.14  and  a  posttest 
mean  score  of  178.64.     The  differences  in  pretest  and  post- 
test  scores  suggest  that  the  males  and  females   in  group 
one  increased  in  self-acceptance.     The  males  and  females 
in  group  two  also  increased  in  self- acceptance.  The 
males  in  each  group  increased  at  about  the  same  rate  while 
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TABLE  6 

Bills'   Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values-  Pretest 
'%t  °H"rn'  Self-Acceptance  Mean  S  ores  and 
Standard  Deviations  According  to  Sex  and 
Assigned  Training  Group 


r  re 

Total 

Post 

Total* 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

group 

1 

X 

155.38 

162.90 

160.75 

173.38 

175.40 

179.18 

SD 

25.72 

24.60 

24.69 

25.75 

25.10 

24.83 

group 

2 

X 

154.33 

158.00 

156.63 

171.00 

185.80 

188.78 

SD 

36.47 

27.95 

28.81 

60.03 

37.55 

43.52 

group 

3 

X 

180.13 

168.14 

171.33 

178.37 

178.64 

172.22 

SD 

15.59 

82.22 

25.78 

12.75 

34.38 

29.92 

*adjusted  mean 
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the  females  in  group  two  increased  at  a  greater  rate  than 
the  females  in  group  one.     The  males  in  the  control  group 
(group  three)  showed  a  decrease  in  self-acceptance  and  the 
females  in  the  control   group  increased  slightly  in  self- 
acceptance  . 

Table  7  presents  an  analysis  of  covariance  by  group 
and  sex  of  leader  on  the  lAV  self-acceptance  score.  This 
analysis  yielded  a  significant  F  ratio.     A  Student-Newman- 
Keuls  mul ti -compari son  procedure  showed  that  group  two  was 
significantly  different  from  group  three  and  group  one. 
The  subjects  in  the  female-led  assertion  training  group 
improved  at  a  significantly  greater  rate  than  subjects  in 
the  male-led  group  and  in  the  control   group.  Significance 
was  established  at  the  .05  level  of  conf i dence .     Group  one 
was  not  significantly  different  from  the  control  group, 
although  the  trend  was  in  the  desired  direction. 

Table  8  reports  the  pretest  and  posttest  lAV  ideal 
self  mean  scores  and  standard  deviations.     The  mean  scores 
for  group  one  decreased  from  a  pretest  mean  score  of  184.11 
to  a  posttest  mean  score  of  182.15.     The  mean  scores  for 
group  two  decreased  from  a  pretest  mean  score  of  182.50  to 
a  posttest  mean  score  of  177.68.     The  pretest  mean  scores 
for  group  three  increased  from  pretest  mean  score  of  184.20 
to  a  posttest  mean  score  of  187.92. 

Table  9  shows  an  analysis  of  covariance  by  group  by 
sex  of  leader  on  the  lAV  ideal  self  score.     The  results 
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TABLE  7 


Bills'   Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values,  Self- 
Acceptance  Measure:     Analysis  of  Covariance-- 
Summary  Comparison  of  Groups  by  Sex  of  Leader 


Source 


Covariate 
Between 
Within 
Total 


df 


1 
2 
62 
65 


Sum  of  squares 


40964.50 
1839.77 
13341 .44 
56145.72 


Mean  squares       F  ratio 


40964.50 
919.89 
215.19 
863.78 


Group 


Experimental 
male  group 

Experimental 


28 


Mean 


179.18 


Standard  deviation 


Results  of  the  Student-Newman-Keuls  Procedure 

X3  6.96  16.56* 

Xt  9.6* 


24.83 


female  group 

8 

188. 

,78 

43, 

.51 

Control  group 

30 

172. 

,22 

29. 

,91 

Total 

66 

177. 

18 

29. 

,39 

'^p  <  .05  (level  of  significance) 
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TABLE  8 

Bills'   Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values:  Pretest 
and  Posttest  Ideal  Self  Mean  Scores  and 
Standard  Deviations  According  to  Sex  and 
Assigned  Training  Group 


Pre   Post  

Males       Females       Total        Males       Females  Total* 


group 

1 

X 

183, 

.75 

184. 

.25 

184. 

.11 

182, 

.75 

183, 

.45 

182, 

.15 

SD 

11, 

.55 

12. 

,71 

12. 

,18 

17, 

.30 

11  , 

,03 

12, 

,78 

group 

2 

X 

184. 

.67 

181 . 

,20 

182. 

,50 

183, 

,67 

178, 

,40 

177, 

,68 

SD 

21 , 

,20 

13. 

,54 

15. 

,37 

20, 

.60 

13. 

,13 

15. 

,07 

group 

3 

X 

182. 

,63 

184. 

77 

184. 

20 

188. 

,25 

185. 

.41 

187. 

92 

SD 

13. 

,53 

11. 

62 

11 . 

95 

13. 

,93 

13. 

90 

13. 

73 

*adjusted  mean 
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indicated  there  were  no  significant  differences  between 
the  experimental  and  control  groups. 

Table  10  presents  pretest  and  posttest  lAV  discrepancy 
mean  scores  and  standard  deviations.     The  mean  scores  for 
group  one  decreased  in  the  desired  di recti  on  from  a  pretest 
mean  score  of  60.18  to  a  posttest  mean  score  of  47.67. 
Group  two  showed  a  decrease  in  the  desired  direction  from 
a  pretest  mean  score  of  70.63  to  a  posttest  mean  score  of 
42.28.     Group  three  showed  an  increase  with  a  pretest  mean 
score  of  54.77  and  a  posttest  mean  score  of  56.94. 

Table  11   reports  an  analysis  of  covariance  by  group  by 
sex  of  leader  on  the  lAV  discrepancy  score.     The  results 
indicated  there  was  a  significant  difference  among  the 
groups.     A  student-Newman  Keuls  mul ti -compari son  procedure 
showed  that  both  group  one  and  group  two  were  significantly 
different  from  the  control  group  in  the  desired  direction 
at  the  .05  level  of  confidence. 

Therefore,  Hypothesis  2  was  not  rejected  because  a  sig- 
nificant difference  from  the  control   group  was  achieved  only 
by  group  two  in  the  sel f-asserti veness  scores,  which  were  the 
criterion  for  evaluation  of  this  hypothesis. 

Hypothesis  3. 

As  a  result  of  participation  in  the  assertion 
training  program,  there  will   be  no  difference 
in  scores  of  social  evaluative  anxiety  of  sub- 
jects in  experimental   groups  one  and  two  and 
subjects  in  the  control   group  as  measured  by 
the  Social  Avoidance  and  Distress  Scale  (SAD) 
and  the  Fear  of  Negative  Evaluation  Scale  (FNE) 
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TABLE  9 

Bills'    Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values,  Ideal 
Self  Measure:     Analysis  of  Covari ance--Summary 
Comparison  of  Groups  by  Sex  of  Leader 


Source 

df 

Sum  of  squares 

Mean  squares          F  ratio 

Covari ate 

1 

6199.50 

6199.50 

Between 

2 

183.40 

91.70  1.065* 

Within 

62 

5338.63  ■ 

86.11 

Total 

65 

1  oU . JO 

Group 

M 

Mean 

Standard  deviation 

Experimental 
male  group 

28 

179.18 

24.83 

Experimental 
female  group 

8 

188.78 

43.52 

Control  group 

30 

172.22 

29.92 

Total 

65 

184.23 

13.43 
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TABLE  10 

Bills  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values:  Pretest 

and  Posttest  Discrepancy  Scores  According  to 

Sex  and  Assigned  Training  Group 


Pre   Post 

Males       Females       Total        Males       Females  Total* 


group 

1 

X 

59 

63 

60 

40 

60 

18 

47 

63 

49 

05 

47 

67 

SD 

21 

69 

14 

79 

16 

62 

22 

77 

15 

26 

17 

29 

group 

2 

X 

67 

33 

72 

60 

70 

63 

61 

67 

45 

80 

42 

28 

SD 

11 

15 

27 

70 

21 

95 

39 

72 

18 

05 

26 

54 

group 

3 

X 

53 

25 

55 

31 

54 

77 

54 

75 

33 

05 

56 

94 

SD 

11. 

94 

21 

00 

18 

83 

14 

70 

21 

60 

19. 

75 

*adjusted  mean 
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TABLE  11 

Bills'    Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values, 
Discrepancy  Measure:     Analysis  of  Covariance-- 
Sunimary  Comparison  of  Groups  by  Sex  of  Leader 


Source 

df 

Sum  of  squares 

Mean  souarps         F  ratin 

Covariate 

1 

12485.48 

12485.48 

Between 

2 

1849.38 

924.69  5.54* 

Within 

62 

10340.63 

165.78 

Total 

65 

24675.49 

379.62 

Group 

M 

Mean 

Standard  deviation 

Experimental 
male  group 

28 

47.67 

17.29 

Experimental 
female  group 

8 

42.28 

26.53 

Control  group 

30 

56.94 

19.76 

Total 

66 

51 .22 

19.48 

Results  of  the  Student-Newman-Keul s  Procedures 


^2  ^1  ^3 

\  5.39  14.66* 

X-i  9.27* 

*p  <  .05  (level  of  significance) 
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Social  evaluative  anxiety  was  measured  by  two  separate 
scales.     The  Fear  of  Negative  Evaluation  Scale  has  a  range 
of  scores  from  0  to  30.     The  Social  Avoidance  and  Distress 
Scale  has  a  range  of  scores  from  0  to  28.     A  high  score 
on  both  scales  indicates  high  anxiety.     For  this  hypothesis 
to  be  rejected  it  would  be  necessary  for  both  treatment 
groups  to  demonstrate  significant  differences  from  the 
control   group  in  a  downward  direction  on  both  scales. 

The  mean  scores  and  standard  deviations  for  the  SAD 
by  group  and  sex  are  described  in  Table  12.     Group  one 
showed  a  decrease  in  mean  scores  from  a  pretest  mean  score 
of  14.04  to  posttest  mean  score  of  12.54.     This  decrease 
was  in  the  desired  direction.     Group  two  also  showed  a 
decrease  in  mean  scores  with  a  pretest  score  of  17.75  and 
a  posttest  score  of  12.62.     This  decrease  was  also  in  the 
desired  direction.     Group  three  showed  a  smaller  decrease 
in  mean  score  with  a  pretest  mean  score  of  12.50  and  a  post- 
test  mean  score  of  1 1 . 50 . 

Table  12  also  presents  the  SAD  mean  scores  and  standard 
deviations  by  sex  of  subjects.     Group  one  males  had  a  pre- 
test mean  score  of  15.13  and  a  posttest  mean  score  of 
14.25.     Group  one  females  had  a  pretest  mean  score  of 
13.60  and  a  posttest  mean  score  of  11.65.     Group  two  males 
had  a  pretest  mean  score  of  15.33  and  a  posttest  mean  score 
of  16.33     Group  two  females  had  a  pretest  mean  score  of 


TABLE  12 


Social  Avoidance  and  Distress  Scale:  Pretest 
and  Posttest  Mean  Scores  and  Standard  Deviations 
According  to  Sex  and  Assigned  Training  Group 


  Post 

Females     Total         Males       Females  Total* 


group 

1 

X 

15 

.13 

13 

.60 

14 

04 

14 

25 

11 

65 

12 

.54 

SD 

6 

.90 

4 

51 

5 

21 

7 

83 

4 

74 

5 

.76 

group 

2 

X 

15 

33 

19 

20 

17 

75 

16 

33 

12 

60 

12 

62 

SD 

5 

13 

4 

82 

4. 

98 

5 

50 

5 

72 

5 

58 

group 

3 

X 

12 

63 

12. 

59 

12. 

60 

11. 

62 

11 

13 

11 

50 

SD 

5. 

04 

6. 

50 

6. 

06 

6. 

80 

6. 

34 

6. 

35 

*adjusted  mean 
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19.20  and  a  posttest  mean  score  of  12.60.     Group  three 
males  had  a  pretest  mean  score  of  12.63  and  a  posttest 
mean  score  of  11.65.     Group  three  females  had  a  pretest 
mean  score  of  12.59  and  a  posttest  mean  score  of  11.13. 

Table  13  reports  an  analysis  of  covariance  by  group 
which  indicated  there  were  no  significant  differences 
among  the  three  groups.     However,  the  experimental  groups 
showed  a  greater  reduction  in  anxiety  as  measured  by  the 
SAD  than  did  the  control   group.     It  was  also  indicated 
that  female  subjects  in  both  group  one  and  group  two  had 
a  greater  decrease  in  anxiety  as  measured  by  the  SAD. 

Table  14  presents  the  Fear  of  Negative  Evaluation 
mean  scores  and  standard  deviations  by  sex  of  subject. 
Group  one  males  had  a  pretest  mean  score  of  20.25  and  a 
posttest  mean  score  of  17.25.     Group  one  females  had  a 
pretest  mean  score  of  21.75  and  a  posttest  mean  score  of 
18.70.     Group  two  males  had  a  pretest  mean  score  of  24.00 
and  posttest  mean  score  of  19.33.     Group  two  females  had 
a  pretest  mean  score  of  26.60  and  a  posttest  mean  score 
of  14.80.     Group  three  males  had  a  pretest  mean  score  of 
14.63  and  a  posttest  mean  score  of  15.50.     Group  three 
females  had  a  pretest  mean  score  of  20.05  and  a  posttest 
mean  score  of  16.91. 

Table  14  also  reports  the  pretest  and  posttest  mean 
scores  by  group  for  the  Fear  of  Negative  Evaluation  Scale, 
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TABLE  13 

Social  Avoidance  and  Distress  Scale:  Analysis 
of  Covar i ance--Summary  Comparison  of  Groups  by 

Sex  of  Leader 


Source 


Covariate 
Between 
Wi  thi  n 
Total 


df 


1 

2 
62 
65 


Sum  of  squares 


1443.12 
16.34 
875.15 
2334.62 


Mean  squares       F  ratio 


1443.12 
8.12 
14.12 
35.92 


2.58 


Gi^oup  M  Mean  Standard  deviation 


Experimental 

male  group  28  12.54  5.80 
Experimental 

female  group  8  12.62  5.58 

Control  group  30  11.50  6.35 

Total  66  12.08  5.99 
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TABLE  14 

Fear  of  Negative  Evaluation  Scale:     Pretest  and 
Posttest  Mean  Scores  and  Standard  Deviations 
According  to  Sex  and  Assigned  Training  Group 


Pre  Post 
Males       Females       Total        Males       Females  Total* 


group 

1 

X 

20, 

.25 

21. 

.75 

21  , 

.32 

17.35 

18, 

.70 

17. 

.71 

SD 

7, 

.63 

r 

0  . 

.60 

6, 

.80 

8.14 

6, 

.88 

7. 

.13 

group 

2 

X 

24. 

,00 

26. 

,60 

25, 

.63 

19.33 

14. 

.80 

12. 

.45 

SD 

5, 

,00 

2. 

.88 

3, 

.70 

6.81 

9. 

,26 

8. 

,23 

group 

3 

X 

14. 

63 

20, 

.05 

18. 

,60 

15.50 

16. 

,91 

18. 

15 

SD 

9. 

,26 

9. 

,62 

9. 

68 

11.67 

8. 

73 

9. 

41 

*adjusted  mean 
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the  second  measure  of  social  evaluative  anxiety.     Group  one 
showed  a  decrease  in  mean  scores  with  a  pretest  mean  score 
of  21.32  and  a  posttest  mean  score  of  17.71.     Group  two 
also  showed  a  decrease  with  a  pretest  mean  score  of  25.63 
and  posttest  mean  score  of  12.45.     Group  three  had  a  slight 
decrease  with  a  pretest  mean  score  of  18.60  and  a  posttest 
mean  score  of  18.15.     Both  group  one  and  group  two  indi- 
cated a  decrease  in  fear  of  negative  evaluation  at  a 
greater  rate  than  group  three. 

Table  15  presents  an  analysis  of  covariance  by  group 
and  sex  of  leader  on  the  FNE.     This  analysis  indicated  a 
significant  difference  existed  among  the  groups.  A 
Student-Newman- Keul s    mu 1 t i - compa r i s on  procedure  demon- 
strated that  group  two  had  significantly  decreased  in  fear 
of  negative  evaluation  when  compared  to  the  control  group 
and  group  one;  significance  was  at  the   .05  level   of  con- 
fidence.    Group  one  did  not  significantly  differ  from  the 
control   group.     However,   the  difference  between  group  one 
and  the  control  group  was  in  the  desired  direction. 

Therefore,  Hypothesis  3  was  not  rejected  because  only 
partial  significance  was  reached  as  significant  differences 
occurred  only  in  the  case  of  group  two. 
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TABLE  15 


Fear  of  Negative  Evaluation  Scale:  Analysis 
of  Covari ance--Summary  Comparison  of  Groups  by 

Sex  of  Leader 


Source 

df 

Sum  of  squares 

Mean  squares       F  ratio 

Covariate 

1 

2486.92 

2486.92 

Between 

2 

201.31 

100.66  3.52* 

!»/  T  f  h  i  n 
W  1  Lil  1  11 

C  9 

1  ~7~7  /)  OA 

1  /  /4. o4 

28.  63 

Tnta  1 
1  U  Ld  1 

Group 

M 

Mean 

Standard  deviation 

Experimental 
male  group 

28 

17.71 

7.13 

Experimental 
female  group 

8 

12.45 

8.23 

Control  group 

30 

18.15 

9.41 

Total 

66 

Results  of  the  Student-Newman-Keuls  Procedure 


^2         ^1  ^3 
5.26*  5.7* 

.  44  "" 

*p  <  .05  (level  of  significance) 


CHAPTER  V 
SUMMARY 


Assertion  training  is  a  technique  which  is  available 
to  the  practitioner  for  improving  assertive  behavior  in 
persons  who  are  nonas serti ve  .     The  procedure,  as  developed 
by  Wolpe   (1958,   1959)   and  Wolpe  and  Lazarus  (1966), 
teaches  the  nonassertive  person  socially  acceptable  ways 
of  self-expression.     In  order  to  be  useful  as  a  treatment, 
however,   assertion  training  must  be  effective  not  only 
in  changing  individuals'  behavior,  but  also  in  ctianging 
attitudes  about  themselves. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  effects 
assertion  training  had  on  improving  the  participants' 
attitude  about  themselves  in  terms  of  self-acceptance  and 
reduction  in  anxiety  associated  with  social  interaction, 
as  well  as  in  terms  of  behavior.     This  study  looked  at 
changes  in  as s erti venes s  as  indicated  by  improved  scores 
on  a  self-report  measure  of  asserti veness  and  changes  in 
attitudes  as  suggested  by  s e 1 f - r epo rted  scores  on  measures 
of  self-acceptance  and     social  evaluative  anxiety.  This 
study  explored  the  relationship  between  assertion  training 
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and  sex  of  trainer  in  increasing  assertive  behavior  and 
improving  the  persons'  cognitive  and  attitudinal  evalu- 
ations of  themselves. 


Summary  of  the  Results 

The  first  hypothesis  concerned  differences  in  scores 
of  self-reported  a s s e rt i ve n es s  for  the  male-led  assertion 
training  group,   the  female-led  assertion  training  group 
and  the  no  treatment  control   group  as  measured  by  the 
College  Self  Expression  Scale  (CSES).     Those  subjects 
receiving  assertion  training  increased  in  as serti veness 
at  a  rate  significantly  greater  than  subjects  .in  the  con- 
trol  group.     There  were  no  significant  differences  be- 
tween the  male-led  training  group  and  the  female-led 
training  group  on  the  basis  of  s e 1 f - re po r ted  asserti veness . 
The  first  hypothesis  was  rejected  as  there  were  significant 
differences,  after  training,  between  the  scores  of  the 
experimental  groups  and  the  scores  of  the  control  group. 

The  second  hypothesis  addressed  differences  as  a 
result  of  training  in  s e 1 f - repo rted  scores  of  self-acceptance 
for  the  male-led  assertion  training  group  and  the  female- 
led  training  group  as  compared  with  the  control   group,  as 
measured  by  Bills'   Index  of  Adjustment  andValues  (lAV). 

Self-acceptance  was  not  significantly  increased  in 
the  male-led  training  group  when  compared  to  the  control 
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group;  however,   the  trend  was  in  the  desired  direction, 
based  on  mean  score  differential.     The  female-led  train- 
ing group  improved  significantly  in  self-acceptance  over 
the  male-led  training  group  and  the  control  group. 

Bills'   Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values  (lAV)  also  gives 
scores  for  self-concept,   ideal  self,  and  a  discrepancy  score 
which  is  the  difference  between  the  self-concept  score  and 
the  ideal  self  score.     While  these  scores  were  not  of 
primary  concern  in  this  study,  the  results  are  summarized 
here  to  give  added  perspective  to  the  self-acceptance 
scores . 

These  additional  scores  providedmore  information  about 
the  subjects'   attitudes  towards  themselves.     The  lAV  self- 
concept  score  indicated  that  subjects  in  both  experimental 
training  groups  reported  a  significantly  improved  self- 
concept  when  compared  to  the  control   group.     There  were 
no  significant  differences  between  the  male-led  training 
group  and  the  female-led  training  group  on  the  lAV  self- 
concept  measure.     This  self-concept  score  indicates  a 
positive  change  in  the  experimental   subjects'  attitudes 
about  themselves.     This  evidence  of  an  attitude  change 
was  supported  by  a  significant  decrease  in  the  lAV  dis- 
crepancy score  in  the  case  of  both  training  groups.  A 
decrease  in  this  score  reflects  individuals  who  have  a 
more  realistic  understanding  of  themselves  and  a  greater 
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congruence  between  how  they  see  themselves  and  how  they 
woul d  like  to  be  . 

These  changes,  combined  with  those  reported  by  the 
self-acceptance  scores,  imply  that  attitudinal  changes 
occurred  as  a  result  of  the  assertion  training  program. 
It  should  be  noted  that  only  the  female-led  training  group 
had  a  significant  difference  in  the  lAV  self-acceptance 
scores.     At  the  same  time,  both  experimental   groups  recorded 
significant  changes   in  self-concept  scores  and  discrepancy 
scores. 

The  criterion  for  rejection  of  the  second  hypothesis 
required  significant  differences  between  both  the  experi- 
mental groups  and  the  control   group  in  the  lAV  self- 
acceptance  scores.     Because  significant  differences  occurred 
only  between  the  female-led  assertion  training  group  and 
the  control   group  this  hypothesis  was  rejected. 

The  third  hypothesis  concerned  differences  as  a 
result  of  training  in  s e 1 f - re po rte d  scores  of  social 
evaluative  anxiety  for  the  male-led  assertion  training 
group,  the  female  assertion  training  group,  and  the  con- 
trol group,  as  measured  by  the  Social  Avoidance  and  Dis- 
tress Scale   (SAD)   and  the  Fear  of  Negative  Evaluation 
Scale  (FNE). 

The  results  for  the  SAD  indicated  there  were  no 
significant  differences  between  posttest  scores  for  the 
experimental   training  groups  and  the  control   group.  There 
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were  no  significant  differences  between  the  posttest 
scores  of  the  male-led  training  group  and  the  female-led 
training  group.     However,  the  pretest  and  posttest  mean 
differential  scores  indicated  that  the  trend  for  both 
experimental   groups  was  toward  a  decrease  in  social 
avoidance  and  distress. 

The  results  of  the  FNE  indicated  that  the  scores  for 
the  female-led  assertion  training  group  differed  signifi- 
cantly from  scores  of  both  the  male-led  group  and  the  con- 
trol  group.     The  scores  of  the  subjects  in  the  female-led 
training  group  indicated  a  significant  decrease  in  fear 
of  negative  evaluation.     The  scores  of  the  male-led  train- 
ing group  indicated  a  tendency  for  a  reduction  in  fear  of 
negative  evaluation  but  the  differences  in  posttest  scores 
did  not  reach  significance. 

The  criterion  for  rejection  of  this  hypothesis  made 
it  necessary  that  there  be  significant  differences  between 
scores  for  all  groups  on  both  instruments.     Therefore,  this 
hypothesis  was  not  rejected  because  significant  differences 
occurred  only  for  the  female-led  group  on  the  FNE. 

Discussions  and  Conclusions 

The  results  of  this  study  lead  to  the  following  con- 
clusions: 
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1.  This  study  indicates  that  students  who  feel  a 
need  for  increased  asserti veness  can  improve  their  fre- 
quency of  assertive  behavioral   responses  by  participation 
in  a  five-weeks  assertion  training  program.     The  data  from 
this  study  indicate  that  both  a  male  and  a  female  assertion 
trainer  can  produce  significant  increases  in  self-reported 
asserti veness  with  a  predominantly  female  population 

(71 .9%  females)  . 

2.  This  study  suggests  that  atti.tudinal  changes 
appear  to  occur  within  individuals  as  a  result  of  par- 
ticipation in  an  assertion  training  program.     This  possi- 
bility was  illustrated  in  the  study  in  the  following  ways: 
a)  The  students  in  the  experimental  groups  improved  in 
their  self-concept  as  indicated  by  significant  increases 

in  lAV  self-concept  scores  for  both  male-led  and  female-led 
training  groups,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  no  training 
control  group;  b)  The  students  who  participated  in  the 
training  program  also  appeared  to  develop  a  closer  connec- 
tion between  how  they  saw  themselves  and  how  they  would 
like  to  be.     This  change  was  implied  by  a  significant  de- 
crease in  the  lAV  discrepancy  scores  for  both  male- and 
female-led  training  groups  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
control   group.     These  findings  suggest  that  participants 
in  the  assertion  training  program  experienced  attitudinal 
changes. 
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There  were  positive  trends  in  attitude  change  re- 
flected by  the  data  for  both  the  female-led  group  and 
the  male-led  group.     The  trends  in  the  male-led  training 
group  indicated  a  tendency  for  improved  sel f -acceptance 
and  a  decrease  in  social  avoidance  and  distress  and  fear 
of  negative  evaluation.     The  trends  in  the  female-led  group 
indicated  a  decrease  in  social  avoidance  and  distress  and 
fear  of  negative  evaluation. 

3.     The  results  of  the  study  indicate  that  the  sex 
of  the  assertion  trainer  has  an  effect  on  the  attitudinal 
change  of  subjects  as  measured  by  the  lAV,  the  SAD,  and 
the  FNA.     In  addition  to  an  improvement  in  self-concept 
and  a  decrease  in  the  lAV  discrepancy  score,   the  female- 
led  training  group  had  two  additional   attitude  changes: 
a)  The  female-led  training  group  showed  a  significant  im- 
provement in  self-acceptance  as  compared  to  the  male-led 
training  group  and  the  control   group  and  b)  the  female- 
led  training  group  showed  a  significant  decrease  in  fear 
of  negative  evaluation  as  compared  to  the  male-led  training 
group  and  the  control  group. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  this  study  indicate  that 
positive  attitude  changes  occur  as  a  result  of  assertion 
training.     It  also  appears  that  these  changes  are  affected 
by  the  sex  of  the  trainer. 
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Implications 

1.  This  study  suggests  that  an  assertion  training 
program  can  provide  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  individual 
can  experience  behavioral   and  attitudinal  change.  The 
results  of  this  study  indicate  that  changes  in  behavior 
facilitate  changes  in  attitude;  specifically,  changes  in 
attitude  related  to  self-concept,  self-acceptance,  and 
developing  a  more  realistic  understanding  of  self.  This 
indication  has  implications  for  practitioners  by  demon- 
strating that  socially  inhibited  students,  as  a  result 

of  participation  in  assertion  training,  can  increase  their 
frequency  of  assertive  behavior  and  in  so  doing  can  also 
improve  their  self-concept  and  feelings  of  self-acceptance. 

2.  This  study  also  suggests  that  single  sex  training 
groups  with  a  leader  of  the  same  sex  may  experience  more 
effective  results,   in  attitude  change,  possibly  because 
the  leader  can  more  readily  serve  as  a  role  model.  This 
possibility  has   implications  for  staffing  assertion  train- 
ing programs.     It  may  be  appropriate  that  either  a  female 
trainer  lead  or  be  included  as  a  co-leader  in  an  assertion 
training  group  with  female  participants. 

3.  The  results  of  this  study,  as  well   as  trends  in 
the  data,  indicate  there  is  a  relationship  between  social 
avoidance  and  distress  and  fear  of  negative  evaluation. 

It  appears  that  a  reduction  in  fear  of  negative  evaluation 
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precedes  a  reduction  in  social  avoidance  and  distress. 
This  possibility  has  implications  for  the  format  of  asser- 
tion training  groups.     When  exercises  are  planned,  cogni- 
tive exercises  related  to  reducing  fear  of  negative 
evaluation  might  well   precede  the  behavioral  exercises 
associated  with  social   interaction.     The  cognitive  exer- 
cises provide  the  foundation  for  effective  behavioral 
change.     The  behavioral  exercises  furnish  an  experimental 
opportunity  for  reducing  social   avoidance  and  distress. 

4.     This  study  indicates  that  a  disproportionate 
number  of  females  are  actively  motivated  to  participate 
in  assertion  training  programs.     The  sample  for  this  study 
included  11  males   (28.8%)  and  25  females   (71.2%).  The 
fact  that  this  sample  was  predominantly  female  may  reflect 
a  current  trend  which  could  be  influenced  by  such  factors 
as  the  women's  movement,  expanding  opportunities  for  women 
in  society  and  the  general   tendency  for  more  women  to 
utilize  counseling  services.     An  additional   factor  could 
be  the  stereotype  of  the  traditional  male  as  aggressive 
and  not  in  need  of  assertion  training.     This  situation 
implies  that  counseling  practitioners  should  develop  asser- 
tion training  groups  which  will    insure  that  the  needs  of 
nonassertive  males  as  well  as  those  of  the  nonassertive 
female  are  considered. 
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Recoimnendatl  ons 

The  following  recommendations  are  made  for  further 
research  in  the  area  of  assertion  training: 

1.  This  study  should  be  replicated  with  these  differ- 
ing conditions:     an  all-male  training  group  with  a  male 
leader;  an  all  male  training  group  with  a  female  leader; 

an  all-female  training  group  with  a  female  leader;  an  all- 
female  training  group  with  a  male  leader;  a  mixed  training 
group  with  a  male  leader;  and  a  mixed  training  group  with 
a  female  leader.     Such  a  study  might  resolve  the  issue  of 
the  appropriate  sex  for  the  leader  of  a  training  group. 

2.  Studies  should  be  made  which  shed  more  light  on 
the  relationship  between  the  length  of  an  assertion  train- 
ing program  and  the  strength  of  its  effectiveness  in  pro- 
ducing more  significant  attitudinal  changes.     The  possi- 
bility of  a  five-week  training  program  with  follow-up 
training  sessions  at  scheduled  intervals  should  be  investi- 
gated. 

3.  Similar  studies  should  be  made  using  a  variety  of 
treatment  populations.     Such  populations  could  include 
individuals  with  socially  inappropriate  aggressive  tenden- 
cies;  individuals   from  different  age  groups,  e.g.,  children, 
middle-age  adults,  and  the  elderly;  and  individuals  from 
various  ethnic  and  racial  groups. 
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In  summary,  this  assertion  training  program  utilized 
a  variety  of  techniques  which  are  designed  to  help 
socially  inhibited  students  develop  more  appropriate, 
socially  outgoing  and  productive  behaviors.     As  the 
students  learned  such  behaviors,  there  was  an  improvement 
in  their  attitudes  toward  themselves.     Students  who  par- 
ticipated in  this  assertion  training  program  reported  more 
positive  feelings  of  self- worth.     Assertion  training  is 
much  more  than  changing  behaviors;   it  represents  a  special 
opportunity  and  technique  for  influencing  attitudes. 
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APPENDIX  A 
DESCRIPTION  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  TREATMENT 


Session  1  . 

iOjiliil-     l-     General   introduction:     The  trainers  will  begin 
by  introducing  themselves  to  the  group  members, 
and  explain  the  format  of  the  training  program 
The  introduction  will   include  describing  pro- 
cedures to  be  used  during  the  training  such  as 
role-playing,  behavioral   rehearsal  and  video- 
taped feedback.     A  definition  of  asserti veness , 
nonasserti veness ,  and  aggression  will  be  given. 
A  discussion  of  the  nonverbal   components  of 
assertive  behavior  will  be  presented.  These 
willinclude  eye  contact,  posture,  voice  tone 
and  inflection,   gestures,  and  overall  demeanor. 

The  trainers  will  also  restate  from  the 
screening  interview  that  the  training  will 
involve  five  weeks  and  each  weekly  session  will 
last  for  two  hours.     The  importance  of  confi- 
dent i  a  1  i  tywi  1  1   be  stressed  and  the  participants 
will   be  asked  to  make  every  effort  to  attend 
each  session  to  provide  continuity.  Distribute 
handout  on  asserti veness  and  types  of  assertion. 

2-    IiLtj:oductions_^^^  Exercise  from  Lange 

and  Jakubowski,   1976,  p.   70.     The  trainers  will 
ask  someone  to  begin  by  making  eye  contact  and 
introducing  h i ms e 1 f /h ers e 1 f  to  someone  across 
the  group  and  have  that  person  respond  The 
person  who  received  the  introduction  then  intro- 
duces himself/herself  to  someone  else  in  the 
group,  who  has  not  yet  been  introduced  This 
exchange  continues  until   each  member  has  been 
introduced. 

Then  ask  each  person,  beginning  with  the 
first  respondent,   to  tell   the  introducer  some- 
thing specific  that  was   liked  about  the  way 
the  person  introduced  h i ms e 1 f /h ers e 1 f  (e  q 
Art,   I  really  liked  how  you  smiled." 
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APPENDIX  A  (continued) 


5  m  i  n .       3.     Each  participant  is  given  a  3  by  5  card  and  is 
asked  to  write  down  a  situation  in  which  he/she 
has  difficulty  in  being  assertive.     The  situa- 
tion can  deal  with  any  type  of  interaction  that 
is  important  to  the  person.     Each  is  instructed 
to  leave  the  card  unsigned.     These  cards  will 
be  used  for  discussion  purposes  later  in  the 
group  session  and  will  also  provide  situations 
for  role  playing.     A  sample  of  the  situations 
produced  by  participants  is  presented  in  Ap- 
pendix I  . 

15  m  i  n .     4.     Inane  topics   exercise:     Exercise  from  Lange 

and  Jakubowski,   1976,  p.   72.     The  focus  of  this 
exercise  is  on  nonverbal   communication.  The 
exercise  begins  with  asking  the  participants 
to  remember  the  nonverbal   components  mentioned 
earlier.     Tell   the  members  that  the  purpose  of 
this  exercise  is  to  recognize  which  behaviors 
people  react  to  in  others. 

The  trainers  write  "inane"  topics  on 
slips  of  paper  (e.g.,  pegs,  elevators,  watches, 
pads,  etc.).     Then  each  member  will  select  one 
of  the  slips  of  paper  when  it  is  his/her  turn 
to  speak.     Each  person  is  then  asked  to  talk 
conversationally  for  about  a  minute  and  a  half 
about  the  topic.    (The  time  can  be  shortened 
if  the  participants  are  likely  to  experience 
too  much  anxiety  about  talking  that  long.) 
The  listeners  should  be  identifying  the  non- 
verbal  behaviors  that  are  effectively  holding 
their  attention.     After  all   the  persons  have  spoken, 
each  person  receives  positive  behavioral  feed- 
back from  the  listeners  on  what  they  liked  about 
the  speakers'  nonverbal  behaviors. 

^5  mi  n .     5.     Yes-no  exercise:     Exercise  from  Lange  and 

Jakubowski,   1976,   p.   76.     In  pairs,  partici- 
pants face  each  other  while  one  person  says 
the  word  "yes"   and  the  other  responds  with  "no" 
at  the  same  loudness  level   for  a  minute  or  two. 
The  "yes"  person  should  vary  the  loudness  from 
very  quiet  to  as   loud  as  possible,  and  the 
"no"  person  should  match  the  loudness  level 
each  time. 
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APPENDIX  A  (continued) 


35  m1 n .     6.     Social   conversations  exercise:     Exercise  from 
Lange  and  Jakubowski,  1976,  p.   77.     This  exer- 
cise focuses  on  some  basic  communication  skills. 
This  activity  is  included  because  nonassertive 
persons  sometimes  avoid  or  have  difficulty 
carrying  on  conversations  because  these  skills 
are  not  fully  part  of  their  response  repertoire. 
The  trainers  can  introduce  this  exercise  with 
a  brief  description  of  the  three  components  of 
communication  skills:     asking  open-ended  ques- 
tions, responding  to  free  information,  and  para- 
phrasing.    Demonstrate  an  open-ended  versus 
closed  question. 

Closed  Questioning 

Janet:     Hi,  are  you  a  student  here? 
Mark:  Yes. 

Janet:     Are  you  a  bio  major? 
Mark:       No . 

Open-ended  Questioning 

Janet:     What  do  you  do  at  the  University? 
Mark :       I ' m  a  student. 

Janet:     What  are  you  majoring  in? 
Mark:       Social  ecology. 

Pa ra phrasing 

Janet:     What  do  you  study  in  social  ecology? 
(open-ended ) 

Mark:       Well,   I'm  specializing  in  community 

mental   health  but  others  are  in  urban 
planning,  administration  of  justice   .  . 

Janet:     It  sounds   like  social   ecology  is  a  col- 
lection of  a  number  of  different 
specializations  (paraphrase) 

For  the  first  step  of  this  exercise  have  the 
members  select  pairs  or  if  there  are  no  volun- 
teers select  a  pair.     Then  have  the  pair  prac- 
tice open-ended  questioning.     Do  this  until  all 
have  had  a  chance.     Then  do  the  same  thing  and 
have  the  pairs  use  paraphrasing. 
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APPENDIX  A  (continued) 

^5  m1 n .     7.     Homework  assignment  and  positive  statement 
exercise:     The  homework  assignment  will  be 
to  introduce  yourself  to  three  strangers  and 
watch  how  others  introduce  themselves.  At 
the  completion  of  the  session  have  each  member 
make  a  positive  statement  about  himself/herself 

Session  2 

i5_jTri_n.     1.     Discussion  of  homework  assignment  and  inci- 
dents the  participants  feel   they  handled 
assertively,  nonassertively,  or  aggressively. 

30_nilil-     2.     Discrimination  tape  exercise  (includes  mini- 
lecture  on  the  types  of  assertive  responses): 
Exercise  from  Lange  and  Jakubowski,   1976,  p.  82 
A  handout  will  be  given  out  that  describes  the 
types  of  assertive  responses   (see  Appendix  C). 

iSjliin.     3.     Discussion  of  personal   style  of  interacting. 

i5_mln.     4.     Relaxation  exercise  suggested  by  Lazarus 

(1971).     This  exercise  involves  a  procedure 
where  the  participant  (1)  does  deep  breathing, 
2    focuses  on  bodily  feelings  of  calmness, 
(3)  tenses  the  whole  body  at  once  to  feel  the 
contrast  with  relaxation,   (4)  notes  the  dif- 
ference between  tensions  which  develop  when 
the  eyes  are  open  vs.   closed,   (5)  imagines  the 
feeling  of  being  calm,  and  (6)  repeatedly  says 
internally  to  himself/herself  the  words  "calm  " 

relax,"  or  "serene,"  while  exhaling  deep 
breath.  ^  ^ 

ILJliil-     5.     Identify  personal   rights  exercise:     An  activity 
from  Lange  and  Jakubowski,   1976,  p     84  This 
exercise  is  to:   (1)  stimulate  participants  to 
Identify  and  to  accept  their  personal  rights, 
(2)  recognize  how  these  rights  can  be  violated 
oy  others,   (3)  evoke  emotional   response  to 
the  vignettes,   (4)  stimulate  the  oarticipants 
to  think  of  similar  situations  that  relate  to 
them,   (5)  to  discriminate  between  assertive 
nonasserti ve ,  and  aggressive  behavior,   (6)  to 
practice  responses  which  the  participant  would 
like  to  express  in  such  a  situation.  Dis- 
tribute handout  on  personal  rights 
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APPENDIX  A  (continued) 


10  "'in.     5.     Homework.     The  homework  assignment  will   be  to 
identify  a  person  you  have  difficulty  respond- 
ing to  and  identify  any  personal   rights  you 
have  with  that  person  and  recognize  how  this 
person  may  be  violating  your  rights.  Think 
of  assertive  response  you  might  make  to  this 
person . 

Session  3 


15  mi  n.     1.     Discussion  of  the  homework  assignment  and  other 
related  events  dealing  with  assertive  responses. 

30  min .     2.     Rational-Emotive  Principles  Exercise:  This 

exercise  is  described  by  Lange  and  Jakubowski, 
1976,  p.   92,  and  deals  with  the  original  work 
of  Albert  Ellis  in  developing  the  theory  and 
practice  of  rati ona 1 -emoti ve  principles.  The 
goals  of  this  exercise  are  to  help  the  partici- 
pant to:    (1)  learn  some  of  the  relationships 
between  thinking,   feeling,  and  behaving,  (2) 
discriminate  between  rational   and  irrational 
thinking,   (3)   learn  several   of  the  basic  irra- 
tional beliefs,   (4)  learn  how  to  develop  more 
rational   thoughts  in  specific  situations,  and 
(5)  be  able  to  use  the  A-B-Cs  as  a  way  to  con- 
ceptualize in  later  sessions.  Distribute 
handout  on  irrational  ideas. 

Ra ti onal - emoti ve  imagery  exercise:     This  exer- 
cise is  described  by  Lange  and  Jakubowski, 
1976,  p.   98,  and  the  procedure  was  developed 
by  Maultsby  and  Ellis   (1974).     The  purpose  of 
the  exercise  is  to:   (1)  demonstrate  the 
relationship  between  t h i nk i n g- i ma g i n i ng  and 
feelings,  and  (2)  demonstrate  how  feelings  can 
be  controlled  by  altering  thinking. 

Cognitive  restructuring:     This   is  a  discus- 
sion that  helps  the  participants  discover  their 
negative  self  statements,  recognize  their 
relationship  to  their  behavior,  and  make 
plans  to  alter  them  with  the  help  of  the 
instructors'   intervention  techniques.  Lange 
and  Jakubowski,  1975,  p.   119,  describe  the 
outcome  goals  of  this  discussion.     These  aoals 
are:    (1)  to  reduce  anxiety  participants'  ex- 
perience in  specified  situations,   (2)  to  in- 
crease a  person's  repertoire  of  effective 


40  min.  4. 
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responses  for  that  situation,   (3)  to  help  the 
participants  develop  a  belief  system  which 
highly  values  their  personal   rights  and  those 
of  others,   (4)   to  teach  members  how  to  recog- 
nize irrational  assumptions  and  expectations 
of  how  they  will  act  in  the  situation  and 
how  other  people  might  act,  and  (5)  to  help 
participants  develop  their  own  cognitive 
capabilities  to  behave  more  assertively. 

15  m  i  n .     5.     Homework  assignment.     The  homework  assignment 
will   be  to  have  the  participants  monitor  their 
own  behavior  and  keep  track  of  their  thinking 
and  feelings  related  to  specific  situations, 
and  then  conceptualize  the  process  in  terms 
of  the  A-B-C  model . 

Session  4 

15  m  i  n .     1.     Discuss  the  homework  assignment  and  other 
events  related  to  assertive  behavior. 

4  5  m  i  n .     2.     Making  and  refusing  requests:     This  activity 
is  suggested  by  Lange  and  Jakubowski,  1976, 
p.   102.     The  purposes  of  this  exercise  are: 
(1)  to  recognize  how  beliefs  regarding  per- 
sonal  rights  influence  behaviors,   (2)  to  have 
the  members  assess  their  comfort  and  effec- 
tiveness in  making  and  refusing  requests,  (3) 
to  provide  some  information  regarding  the 
direct  expression  of  a  refusal   or  request, 

(4)  to  practice  discriminating  between  effec- 
tive and  ineffective  refusals  and  requests, 

(5)  to  offer  a  belief  system  that  highly 
regards  personal  rights. 

45  mi  n .     3.     Dealing  with  persistent  persons  exercise: 
This  exercise  is  described  by  Lange  and 
Jakubowski,  1976,  p.   106.     The  purpose  of 
this  exercise  is  to  help  participants:  (1) 
learn  how  to  use  the  types  of  assertive  re- 
sponses as  someone  continues  to  persist  with 
them,   (2)  be  able  to  determine  when  their 
answers  or  explanations  are  adequate  even 
when  the  persistent  person  acts  as  though  they 
are  not,   (3)  be  able  to  recognize  the  per- 
sonal  rights  and  thinking  going  on  when  some- 
one is  persistent  with  them. 
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15  m  i  n .     4.     Homework.     The  homework  for  this  session  is 
to  restate  personal   rights  that  have  been 
avoided  for  the  participant  each  day,  and 
also  to  make  three  reasonable  assertive 
requests  that  are  somewhat  difficult. 

Session  5 

15  m  i  n .     1.     Discuss  the  homework  assignment  and  events 
related  to  making  assertive  responses 

45  m  i  n .     2.     Defining  one's  own  behavior  exercise:  This 

exercise  is  described  by  Lange  and  Jakubowski, 
1976,  p.   111.     The  purpose  is  to  help  the 
participants  recognize  when  their  behavior  is 
misperceived  or  misinterpreted  and  when  in- 
correct motives  or  meanings  are  attributed  to 
their  behavior.     The  participants  will  also 
learn  a  method  that  is  direct  and  nondefen- 
sive  in  responding  to  such  redefinitions. 

30  m  i  n .     3.     Positive  feedback  exercise:     This  exercise 
allows  the  participant  to  give  and  receive 
positive  feedback.     Each  participant  will 
have  a  few  minutes  to  indicate  the  strengths 
he/she  sees  in  the  other  group  members. 


30  m  i  n . 


4. 


The  post-assessment  will  be  conducted  during 
the  last  thirty  minutes  of  this  session. 


APPENDIX  B 
ASSERTION  TRAINING 


Many  people  find  that  their  anxiety  about  producing 
interpersonal   conflicts  often  prevents  them  from  taking 
stands  and  expressing  their  true  feelings,  beliefs  and 
opinions.     In  other  words,  their  anxiety  prevents  them  from 
being  assertive.     We  have  devised  techniques  to  understand 
your  uptightness  about  being  assertive,  and  specific  steps 
to  conquer  your  fears  and  increase  your  feelings  of  con- 
fidence.    Before  beginning  the  assertive  training  pro- 
cedure, it  is  important  to  distinguish  among  assertive,  non- 
assertive,  and  aggressive  behavior. 

Assertive  Behavior 


Assertive  behavior  is  that  type  of  interpersonal  be- 
havior in  which  a  person  stands  up  for  his/her  legitimate 
rights  in  such  a  way  that  the  rights  of  others  are  not 
violated.     It  communicates  respect  (not  deference)  for  the 
other  person,  although  not  necessarily  for  that  person's 
behavior. 


There  are  various  quality  levels  of  assertive  responses 
For  example,  when  a  woman's  verbal  message  clearly  conveys 
an  assertion  of  her  rights,  but  her  body  posture,  voice 
level,  facial  expression  and  breathing  tempo  all  convey 
undue  anxiety  or  even  contradict  her  verbal  message,  her 
assertive  response  is  of  a  lower  quality  than  if  both  her 
verbal  and  nonverbal  behaviors  were  consistent.     The  video- 
tape procedures  we  have  developed  aim  to  help  make  these 
verbal  and  nonverbal  messages  consistent. 

Assertive  behavior  is  an  honest,  direct,  and  appropri- 
ate expression  of  one's  feelings,  beliefs,  and  opinions 
ihe  assertion  is  always  just  strong  enough  to  get  the  iob 
done--there's  no  over  kill   in  assertive  behavior 
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Nonassertive  Behavior 

Nonassertive  behavior  is  that  type  of  interpersonal 
behavior  which  enables  t he  person's  rights  to  be  violated 
by  another.     This  can  occur  in  two  ways:     First,  you  fail 
to  assert  yourself  when  another  person  deliberately  at- 
tempts to  infringe  upon  your  rights.     For  example,  when 
a  friend,  who  rarely  returns  favors,  asks  you  to  babysit, 
knowi  ng  that  you've  made  other  social  plans  for  the  evening, 
your  failure  to  tell   her  of  your  plans  enables  her  to  take 
advantage  of  you.     Second,   the  other  person  does  not  want  to 
encroach  upon  your  rights,  but  your  failure  to  express  your 
needs  or  feelings  results  in  an  inadvertent  violation.  For 
example,  when  a  neighbor  drops  in  for  coffee,  not  knowing 
that  you  are  terribly  busy,  your  failure  to  assert  your 
needs  results  in  your  sacrificing  or  violating  your  own 
rights. 

A  nonassertive  person  inhibits  her/his  honest,  spontane 
ous  reactions  and  typically  feels  hurt,  anxious  and  some- 
times angry  as  a  result  of  being  nonassertive  in  a  situation 
Often,  this  person  relives  the  situation  in  his/her  mind 
pretending  how  he/she  would  do  things  differently  if  it 
happened  again. 

Aggressive  Behavior 

Aggressive  behavior  is  that  type  of  interpersonal  behav 
ior  in  which  persons  stand  up  for  their  own  rights  in  such  a 
way  that  the  rights  of  others  are  also  violated.  Aggressive 
behavior  humiliates,  dominates,  or  puts  the  other  person 
down  rather  than  simply  express  one's  honest  emotions  or 
thoughts.     It  is  an  attack  on  the  person  rather  than  on  the 
person's  behavior.     Aggressive  behavior  is  quite  frequently 
a  hostile  overreaction  or  outburst  which  results  from  past 
pent-up  anger. 

Review  the  chart  on  the  next  page  so  you  know  the 
differences  between: 

Assertion  Nonassertion  Aggression 


Developing  a  Belief  System--You  Have  Rights  that 
Shoul dn ' t  be  Vi  ol ated . 
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A  major  goal   of  assertive  training  is  building  a 
belief  system  which  will   help  you  to  support  and  justify 
acting  assertively.     This  is  important  so  that:   1)  you  can 
continue  to  believe  in  your  rights  even  when  unjustly  criti- 
cized for  behaving  assertively;   2)  you  can  counteract  your 
own  guilt  that  may  occur  as  the  result  of  acting  assertively; 
3)  you  can  be  proud  of  your  assert iveness. 

An  important  part  of  this  belief  system  concerns  the 
person's  acceptance  of  certain  basic  interpersonal  rights. 
While  most  of  these  interpersonal   rights  are  very  simple 
and  naturally  assertive  people  act  on  these  rights,  many 
others  do  not  really  believe  that  they  have  a  right  to 
their  feelings,  beliefs,  or  opinions. 

In  helping  you  build  a  belief  system  which  will  effec- 
tively support  your  assertive  behavior,  it  is  important 
that  in  addition  to  believing  that  you  have  a  certain  right 
which  you  are  entitled  to  exercise,   that  you  also  hold  two 
other  convictions. 

The  first  conviction  is  that  you  will   be  happi  er  i  f  you 
appropriately  exercise  your  rights.     When  you  are  learning 
how  to  become  assertive,  you  are  not  merely  changing  a 
simple  behavior,  you're  changing  how  you  interact  with  others 
and  consequently  how  you  feel  about  yourself.     Most  impor- 
tantly, you  have  to  learn  to  accept  your  own  thoughts  and 
feelings  even  when  they  are  different  than  one  "should" 
supposedly  feel.     This  self  acceptance  almost  always  results 
in  a  raised  self  concept  and  increased  personal  happiness. 

The  second  conviction  is  that  nonassertion  is  hurtful 
in  the  long  run.     It  hurts  relationships  since  it  prevents 
the  person  from  sharing  your  genuine  thoughts  and  feelings, 
and  thTs  essentially  limits  the  closeness  and  intimacy  that 
can  grow  out  of  risking  authentic  encounters  with  others. 
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APPENDIX  B  (continued) 


Types  of  Assertion 

1.  Basic  Assertion.     This  type  refers   to  a  simple  expres- 
sion of  standing  up  for  personal   rights,  beliefs  and 
feelings.     An  example  of  basic  assertion  is: 

When  refusing  a  request-- 

"No,  this  afternoon  is  not  a  good  time  for  me  to  visit 
with  you." 

When  being  interrupted-- 

"Excuse  me,   I'd  like  to  finish  what  I'm  saying." 

2.  Empa  th  i  c  As  s  ert  i  on .     This  type  of  assertion  conveys 
recognition  of  the  other  person's  situation  or  feel- 
ings and  is  followed  by  another  statement  which  stands 
up  for  the  speaker's  rights.     An  example  of  this  asser- 
tion is: 

When  having  some  furniture  delivered-- 

"I  know  it's  hard  to  say  exactly  when  the  truck  will 
come,  but  I'd  like  a  ball   park  estimate  of  the  arrival 
time .  " 

3-     Escalating  Assertion.     This  type  of  assertion  is  de- 
scribed by  Rimm  and  Masters   (1974)  and  involves  begin- 
ning with  a  "minimal"  assertive  response  that  can  usu- 
ally accomplish  the  speaker's  goal.     When  the  other 
person  fails  to  respond  to  the  speaker's  minimal  asser- 
tion and  continues  to  violate  one's  rights,  the  asser- 
tion is  gradually  escalated  and  becomes  more  firm. 
An  example  of  escalating  assertion  is: 

The  speaker  is  in  a  bar  with  a  woman  friend,  and  a  man 
repeatedly  offers   to  buy  them  drinks-- 

"That's  very  nice  of  you  to  offer,   but  we  came  here  to 
catch  up  on  some  news.     Thanks  anyway!" 

"No,   thank  you.     We  really  would  rather  just  talk  to 
each  other. " 

"This  is  the  third  time  and  the  last  time  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  that  we  don't  want  your  company.  Please  leave 
(Jakubowski,  in  press) 
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4.  Confrontive  assertion.     This  type  of  assertion  involves 
objectively  describing  what  the  other  person's  actions 
were,   then  the  speaker  expresses  what  is  wanted.  An 
example  of  confrontive  assertion  is: 

"I  said  it  was  OK  to  borrow  my  records  as  long  as 
you  checked  with  me  first.     Now  you're  pi  ay  i  ng  my 
records  without  asking.     I'd  like  to  know  why  you  did 
that. " 

5.  I-language  assertion.     This  type  of  assertion  involves 
explaining  what  the  other  person  did  or  said;  how  the 
other  person's  behavior  concretely  affects  the  speaker' 
life;  how  this  behavior  makes  the  speaker  feel;  and 
finally  the  speaker  describes  what  is  wanted.  This 
type  of  assertion  is  based  on  the  work  of  Thomas  Gordon 
(1970).     An  example  of  I-language  assertion  is: 

"When  I'm  constantly  interrupted,   I   lose  my  train  of 
thought  and  begin  to  feel  that  my  ideas  aren't  impor- 
tant to  you.     I  start  feeling  hurt  and  angry.  I'd 
like  you  to  make  a  point  of  waiting  until   I'm  finished 
speaking." 


Source:     Modified  from  Arthur  Lange  and  Patricia  Jakubowski 
Responsible  Assertive  Behavior.     Champaign,  Illi- 
nois:    Research  Press,  1976. 


APPENDIX  C 
ASSERTIVENESS  WORKSHEET 


Rights 

1.  To  judge  if  you  are  responsible  for  finding  solutions 
to  others'   prob 1  ems . 

2.  To  clarify  a  problem  by  discussing  it  with  the  person. 

3.  To  maintain  your  dignity  by  being  properly  assertive-- 
even  if  it  hurts  someone  else. 

4.  To  cope  with  others,  independent  of  them  liking  you  or 
approving  of  your  behavior. 

5.  To  be  illogical   in  making  decisions. 

6.  To  offer  no  reasons  or  excuses  for  justifying  your 
behavior. 

7 .  To  say  " no  .  " 

8.  To  say  "I  don't  care." 

9.  To  set  your  own  priorities. 

10.  Tochangeyourmind. 

11.  To  choose  not  to  assert  yourself. 

12.  To  do  anything  as  long  as  it  doesn't  hurt  someone  else. 

13.  To  refuse  requests, 

14.  To  feel   and  express  anger. 

15.  To  ask  for  help. 

16.  To  judge  your  own  thoughts  and  actions. 
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17.  To  express  disagreement. 

18.  You  have  the  right  to  judge  your  own  behavior, 
thoughts,  and  emotions,  and  to  take  the  responsibility 
for  their  initiation  and  consequences  upon  yourself. 

19.  You  have  the  right  to  say,   "I  don't  know." 

20.  You  have  the  right  to  make  mistakes  and  be  responsible 
for  them. 

21.  You  have  the  right  to  be  independent  of  the  good  will 
of  others  before  coping  with  them. 

22.  You  have  the  right  to  be  illogical   in  making  decisions, 

23.  You  have  the  right  to  say,   "I  don't  understand." 
Some  Techniques 

Broken  Record:  calmly  repeat  over  and  over 

what  you  want  without  getting 
angry,   irritated,  or  loud. 
Be  persistent! 


Negative  Assertion 


Negative  Inquiry 


Workable  Compromise 


assertively  accepting  those 
negative  aspects  of  yourself. 

Example:     "You  sure  played  a 

rotten  game  of  tennis 
today. " 

"I  was  pretty  bad 
today,  wasn't  I?" 

actively  seeking  more  informa- 
tion about  critical  statements 
nondef en s  i  ve ly . 

Example:     "Your  behavior  at  the 
floor  meeting  last 
night  really  ticked 
me  of f . " 

"What  was  it  specifi- 
cally that  made  you 
mad?" 

when  the  situation  is  deadlocked 
seeking  a  solution  agreeable  to 
both  parties. 


APPENDIX  D 
IRRATIONAL  IDEAS 


One.  You  must--yes,  must--have  sincere  love  and 

approval   almost  all   the  time  from  all  the 
people  you  find  significant. 

Two.  You  must  prove  yourself  thoroughly  competent, 

adequate,  and  achieving,  or  you  must  at  least 
have  real  competence  or  talent  at  something 
important . 

Three.  You  have  to  view  life  as  awful,  terrible, 

horrible,  or  catastrophic  when  things  do  not 
go  the  way  you  would  like  them  to  go. 

■^OLir.  People  who  harm  you  or  commit  misdeeds  rate 

as  generally  bad,  wicked,  or  villainous  in- 
dividuals and  you  shoul d  severely  blame,  damn, 
and  punish  them  for  their  sins. 

If  something  seems  dangerous  or  fearsome,  you 
must  become  terribly  occupied  with  and  upset 
about  it. 

People  and  things  should  turn  out  better  than 
they  do  and  you  have  to  view  it  as  awful  and 
horrible  if  you  do  not  quickly  find  good  solu- 
tions to  life's  hassles. 

^svs"-  Emotional   misery  comes  from  external  pressures 

and  you  have  little  ability  to  control  your 
feelings  or  rid  yourself  of  depression  and 
hos  ti 1 i  ty . 

Eight.  You  will   find  it  easier  to  avoid  facing  many 

of  life's  difficulties  and  s e 1 f - re s pons i b i 1 i t i es 
than  to  undertake  more  rewarding  forms  of  self- 
discipline. 
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Nine.  Your  past  remains  al 1  -  important  and  because 

something  once  strongly  influenced  your  life', 
it  has  to  keep  determining  your  feelings  and 
behavior  today. 

Ten.  You  can  achieve  happiness  by  inertia  and  inac- 

tion or  by  passively  and  uncommittedly  "enjoy- 
i  ng  yoursel f . " 

(The  above  were  developed  by  Albert  Ellis,  1975) 

Eleven.  I  should  and  must  always  be  assertive. 

Twelve.  When  I  am  assertive  I  should  always  get  my  way. 

Thirteen.       When  I  am  assertive  I  will  and  must  always  be 
respected  and  1 i  ked. 

(The  last  three  items  were  developed  by  James  F.  Warren) 


APPENDIX  E 
COLLEGE  SELF  EXPRESSION  SCALE 
(Title  was  Omitted  on  Subjects'  Copies) 

The  following  inventory  is  designed  to  provide  information 
about  the  way  in  which  you  express  yourself.     Please  answer 
the  questions  by  placing  the  number  of  the  rating  that  best 
expresses  yourself  in  the  situation  in  the  blank  on  the 
left.     Use  the  following  ratings  for  your  answers. 

0  almost  always  or  always 

1  usually 

2  sometimes 

3  seldom 

4  never  or  rarely 

 ^-     Do  you  ignore  it  when  someone  pushes  in  front  of  vou 

in  line? 

 2.  When  you  decide  that  you  no  longer  wish  to  date  some- 
one, do  you  have  marked  difficulty  telling  the  person 
of  your  decision? 

 3.     Would  you  exchange  a  purchase  you  discover  to  be 

f aul ty ? 

 4.     If  you  decided  to  change  your  major  to  a  field  which 

your  parents  will   not  approve,  would  you  have  diffi- 
culty telling  them? 

 5.     Are  you  inclined  to  be  o ver- a po 1 o ge t i c ? 

If  you  were  studying  and  if  your  roommate  were  making 
too  much  noise,  would  you  ask  him  to  stop? 

Is  it  difficult  for  you  to  compliment  and  praise 
others? 

If  you  are  angry  at  your  parents,  can  you  tell  them? 

Do  you  insist  that  your  roommate  does  his  fair  share 
of  the  cleaning? 
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APPENDIX  E   (conti  nued) 


10.  If  you  find  yourself  becoming  fond  of  someone  you  are 
dating,  vjould  you  have  difficulty  expressing  these 
feelings  to  that  person? 

11.  If  a  friend  who  has  borrowed  $5.00  from  you  seems  to 
have  forgotten  about  it,  would  you  remind  this  person 

12.  Are  you  overly  careful   to  avoid  hurting  other 
people's  feelings? 

13.  If  you  have  a  close  friend  whom  your  parents  dislike 
and  constantly  criticize,  would  you  inform  your 
parents  that  you  disagree  with  them  and  tell  them 

of  your  friend's  assets? 

14.  Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  ask  a  friend  to  do  a 
favor  for  you? 

15.  If  food  which  is  not  to  your  satisfaction  is  served 
in  a  restaurant,  would  you  complain  about  it  to  the 
wa i  ter? 

16.  If  your  roommate  without  your  permission  eats  food 
that  he  knows  you  have  been  saving,  can  you  express 
your  displeasure  to  him? 

.17.   If  a  salesman  has  gone  to  considerable  trouble  to 

show  you  some  merchandise  which  is  not  quite  suitable 
do  you  have  difficulty  in  saying  no? 

18.  Do  you  keep  your  opinions   to  yourself? 

19.  If  friends  visit  when  you  want  to  study,  do  you  ask 
them  to  return  at  a  more  convenient  time? 

20.  Are  you  able  to  express  love  and  affection  to  people 
for  whom  you  care? 

21.  If  you  were  in  a  small   seminar  and  the  professor  made 
a  statement  that  you  considered  untrue,  would  you 
question  it? 

22.  If  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex  whom  you  have  been 
wanting  to  meet  smiles  or  directs  attention  to  you 
at  a  party,  would  you  take  the  initiative  in  begin- 
ni  ng  conversati  on  ? 
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23.   If  someone  you  respect  expresses  opinions  with  which 
you  strongly  disagree,  would  you  venture  to  state 
your  own  point  of  view? 

_24.   Do  you  go  out  of  your  way  to  avoid  trouble  with 
other  peopl e? 

25.   If  a  friend  is  wearing  a  new  outfit  which  you  like, 
do  you  tell   that  person  so? 


26 


_28 

_29, 

_30. 
_31  , 
_32, 
_33. 
34. 


36 


If  after  leaving  a  store  you  realize  that  you  have 
been  "short-changed,"  do  you  go  back  and  request  the 
correct  amount? 


27.   If  a  friend  makes  what  you  consider  to  be  an  unrea- 
sonable request,  are  you  able  to  refuse? 


If  a  close  and  respected  relative  were  annoying  you, 
would  you  hide  your  feelings  rather  than  express 
your  annoyance? 

If  your  parents  want  you  to  come  home  for  a  weekend 
but  you  have  made  important  plans, would  you  tell 
them  of  your  preference? 

Do  you  express  anger  or  annoyance  toward  the  opposite 
sex  when  it  is  justified? 

If  a  friend  does  an  errand  for  you,  do  you  tell  that 
person  how  much  you  appreciate  it? 

When  a  person  is  blatantly  unfair,  do  you  fail  to 
say  something  about  it  to  him? 

Do  you  avoid  social   contacts  for  fear  of  doing  or 
saying  the  wrong  thing? 

If  a  friend  betrays  your  confidence,  would  you  hesi- 
tate to  express  annoyance  to  him? 


35.   When  a  clerk  in  a  store  waits  on  someone  who  has 

come  in  after  you,  do  you  call  his  attention  to  the 


matter? 


If  you  are  particularly  happy  about  someone's  good 
fortune,  can  you  express  this  to  that  person? 
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_3  7.  Would  you  be  hesitant  about  asking  a  good  friend  to 
lend  you  a  fev;  dollars? 

_38.   If  a  person  teases  you  to  the  point  that  it  is  no 
longer  fun,  do  you  have  difficulty  expressing  your 
displeasure? 

39.    If  you  arrive  late  for  a  meeting,  would  you  rather 
stand  than  go  to  a  front  seat  which  could  only  be 
secured  with  a  fair  degree  of  conspi cuousness ? 

_40.   If  your  date  calls  on  Saturday  night  15  minutes  be- 
fore you  are  supposed  to  meet  and  says  that  she 
(he)  has  to  study  for  an  important  exam  and  cannot 
make  it,  would  you  express  your  annoyance? 

_41.  If  someone  keeps  kicking  the  back  of  your  chair  in  a 
movie,  would  you  ask  him  to  stop? 

_42.   If  someone  interrupts  you  in  the  middle  of  an  impor- 
tant conversation,  do  you  request  that  the  person 
wait  until  you  have  finished? 

_43.   Do  you  freely  volunteer  information  or  opinions  in 
class  discussions? 

_44.  Are  you  reluctant  to  speak  to  an  attractive  acquaint- 
ance of  the  opposite  sex? 

_45.  If  you  lived  in  an  apartment  and  the  landlord  failed 
to  make  certain  necessary  repairs  after  promising  to 
do  so,  would  you  insist  on  it? 

46.  If  your  parents  want  you  home  by  a  certain  time  which 
you  feel   is  much  too  early  and  unreasonable,  do  you 
attempt  to  discuss  or  negotiate  this  with  them? 

47.  Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  stand  up  for  your  rights? 

48.  If  a  friend  unjustifiably  criticizes  you,  do  you 
express  your  resentment  there  and  then? 

49.  Do  you  express  your  feelings  to  others? 

50.  Do  you  avoid  asking  questions   in  class  for  fear  of 
feeling  self-conscious? 


APPENDIX  F 

SOCIAL  AVOIDANCE  AND  DISTRESS  SCALE  (SAD) 
(Title  was  Omitted  on  Subjects'  Copies) 

INSTRUCTIONS:     Below  are  listed  a  variety  of  statements  con- 
cerning how  you  relate  to  people.     Read  each 
statement  carefully  and  then  indicate  whether 
the  statement  is  true  (T)  or  false   (F)  by 
circling  the  appropriate  letter  at  the  right. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  is  not  a 
test  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word  since 
there  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.  Simply 
read  each  sentence  and  answer  as  honestly 
as  you  can . 


1.  I  f eel   re  1  axed  e ven  i n  un f ami  1 i a r  s oci a  1  T  F 
situations. 

2.  I  try  to  avoid  situations  which  force  me  to  be  very 
sociable.  jp 

3.  It  is  easy  for  me  to  relax  when  I  am  with  strangers. T  F 

4.  I  have  no  particular  desire  to  avoid  people.  T  F 

5.  I  often  find  social   occasions  upsetting.  T  F 

6.  I  usually  feel  calm  and  comfortable  at  social 

occasi  ons .  j  p 

7.  I  am  usually  at  ease  when  talking  to  someone  of 
theoppositesex.  j  p 

8.  I  try  to  avoid  talking  to  people  unless  I  know 

them  well.  yp 

9.  If  the  chance  comes  to  meet  new  people,   I  often 

ta ke  i  t .  j  p 
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10.  I  often  feel  nervous  or  tense  in  casual  get- 
togethers  in  which  both  sexes  are  present.  T  F 

11.  I  am  usually  nervous  with  people  unless  I  know 

them  wel 1 .  T  F 

12.  I  usually  feel   uncomfortable  when  I  am  with  a 

group  of  peopl e .  T  F 

13.  I  often  want  to  get  away  from  people.  T  F 

14.  I  usually  feel   uncomfortable  when  I  am  in  a 

group  of  people  I  don't  know.  T  F 

15.  I  usually  feel  relaxed  when  I  meet  someone  for 

the  f i  rs  t  ti  me .  T  F 

15.     Being  introduced  to  people  makes  me  tense  and 

nervous .  T  F 

17.  Even  though  a  room  is  fully  of  strangers,   I  may 

enter  it  anyway.  T  F 

18.  I  would  avoid  walking  up  and  joining  a  large 

group  of  people.  T  F 

19.  When  my  superiors  want  to  talk  with  me,   I  talk 
willingly.  TF 

20.  I  often  feel  on  edge  when  I  am  with  a  group  of 

peopl e .  T  F 

21.  I  don't  mind  talking  to  people  at  parties  or 

soci a  1   gather i hgs .  T  F 

22.  I  tend  to  withdraw  from  people.  T  F 

23.  I  am  seldom  at  ease  in  a  large  group  of  people.        T  F 

24.  I  often  think  up  excuses  to  avoid  social  engage- 
ments. T  F 

25.  I  sometimes  take  the  responsibility  for  intro- 
ducing people  to  each  other.  T  F 


APPENDIX  F  (continued) 

26.  I  try  to  avoid  formal  occasions. 

27.  I  usually  go  to  whatever  social  engagements 
have. 

28.  I  find  it  wasy  to  relax  with  other  people. 


APPENDIX  G 

FEAR  OF  NEGATIVE  EVALUATION  (FNE) 

(Title  was  Omitted  on  Subjects'  Copies) 

INSTRUCTIONS:     Below  are  listed  a  series  of  statements  con- 
cerning how  you  relate  to  people.  Read 
each  statement  carefully  and  then  indicate 
whether  the  statement  is  true  (T)  or  false 
(F)  by  circling  the  appropriate  letter  at 
the  right. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  scale  is 
not  a  test  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word 
since  there  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers. 
Simply  read  each  sentence  and  then  answer 
as  honestly  as  you  can. 


1.  I  rarely  worry  about  seeming  foolish  to  others.        T  F 

2.  I  worry  about  what  people  will   think  of  me  even 

when  I  know  it  doesn't  make  any  difference.  T  F 

3.  I  become  tense  and  jittery  if  I  know  someone  is 
sizingmeup.  jp 

4.  I  am  unconcerned  even  if  I  know  people  are  form- 
ing an  unfavorable  impression  of  me.  T  F 

5.  I  feel   very  upset  when  I  commit  some  social   error.  T  F 

6.  The  opinions  that  important  people  have  of  me  cause 
melittleconcern.  jp 

7.  I  am  often  afraid  that  I  may  look  ridiculous  or 
makeafoolofmyself.  jp 

8.  I  react  very  little  when  other  people  disapprove 

of  me .  T  c 
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9.  I  am  often  afraid  of  other  people  noticing  my 
shortcomi  ngs .  T  F 

10.  The  disapproval  of  others  would  have  little 

effect  on  me.  T  F 

11.  If    someone  is  evaluating  me  I  tend  to  expect 

the  worse.  T  F 

12.  I  rarely  worry  about  the  kind  of  impression  I 
ammakingonsomeone.  TF 

13.  I  am  afraid  that  others  will   not  approve  of  me.        T  F 

14.  I  am  afraid  that  other  people  will   find  fault 

w  i  t  h  m  e  .  T  F 

15.  Other's  opinions  of  me  do  not  bother  me.  T  F 

16.  I  am  not  necessarily  upset  if  I  do  not  please 
someone.  T  F 

17.  When  I  am  talking  to  someone,   I  worry  about  what 

they  may  be  thinking  about  me.  T  F 

18.  I  feel   that  you  can't  help  making  social  errors 
sometime,  so  why  worry  about  it.  T  F 

19.  I  am  usually  worried  about  what  kind  of  impres- 
sion I  make.  T  F 

20.  I  worry  a  lot  about  what  my  superiors  think  of  me.  T  F 

21.  If  I  know  that  someone  is  judging  me,   it  has 
littleeffectonme.  TF 

22.  I  worry  that  others  will   think  I  am  not  worthwhile.T  F 

23.  I  worry  very  little  about  what  others  may  think 

0  f  m  e  .  T  F 

24.  Sometimes   I  think  I  am  too  concerned  with  what 

other  people  think  of  me.  T  F 

25.  I  often  worry  that  I  will   say  or  do  the  wrong 
things.  T  F 
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26.  I  am  often  indifferent  to  the  opinions  others 
haveofnie.  TF 

27.  I  am  usually  confident  that  others  will   have  a 
favorable  impression  of  me.  TF 

28.  I  often  worry  that  people  who  are  important  to 
mewon'tthinkverymuchofme.  TF 

29.  I  brood  about  the  opinions  my  friends  have  about 

me  .  T  F 

30.  I  become  tense  and  jittery  if  I  know  I  am  being 
judged  by  my  superiors.  T  F 


APPENDIX  H 
INDEX  OF  ADJUSTMENT  AND  VALUES 
(Title  was  Omitted  on  Subjects'  Copies) 

Use  each  of  the  following  words  listed  vertically  on  the 
left  (below)  to  complete  the  sentences  that  appear  above 
the  column  numbers.     Then  indicate  on  a  five-point  scale 
how  much  of  the  time  this  statement  is  like  you  in  column  1. 
In  column  2  indicate  how  you  feel  about  yourself  as  de- 
scribed in  column  1.     In  column  3  indicate  how  much  of  the 
time  you  would  like  this  trait  to  be  characteristic  of  you. 


Response  for 

Response  for 

Response  for 

col umn  1 

column  2 

col umn  3 

1  .  sel dom 

1.   I  very  much  dislike 

1  . 

seldom 

2.  occasionally 

being  as  I  am 

2. 

occasionally 

3.  about  half 

2.  I  dislike  being  as 

3. 

about  half 

the  time 

I  am 

the  time 

4.  a  good  deal 

3 .   I  neither  dislike 

4. 

a  good  deal 

of  the  time 

nor  like  being  as 

of  the  time 

5.  most  of  the 

I  am 

5. 

most  of  the 

t  i  me 

4 .   I  like  being  as  I  am 

time 

5.   I   very  much  like 

being  as  I  am 

I  am  a  (an ) 

person.         I  would 

1  i  ke 

to  be 

a  ( an ) 

person . 

Column  1  Column 

2 

Column  3 

acceptable 

accurate 

al  ert 

ambitious 

annoy i  ng 

busy 

calm 

cha rmi  n g 
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Response  for 
column  1 

1  .  seldom 

2.  occasionally 

3 .  about  hal f 
the  time 

4.  a  good  deal 
of  the  time 

5.  most  of  the 
ti  me 


I  am  a  ( an  ) 


Response 
column 


for 

2 


Res  ponse 
col umn 


for 
3 


1 


4 
5 


I  very  much  dislike 
being  as  I  am 
I  dislike  being  as 
I  am 

I  neither  dislike 
nor  like  being  as 
I  am 

I   like  being  as  I  am 
I  very  much  like 
being  as  I  am 


person 


cl ever 
competent 
conf i  dent 
cons i  derate 
cruel 

democratic 

dependable 

economical 

efficient 

fearful 

friendly 

fashionable 

hel pful 

i  n  te 1 1 ect ua 1 

kind 

logical 

medd 1 es  ome 

merry 

mature 

nervous 

normal 

optimistic 

poised 

purposeful 

reasonabl e 

reckl ess 

responsible 

sarcasti  c 

sincere 


I  would 
a   ( an ) 


1  i  ke 


1  .  sel dom 

2.  occasionally 

3.  about  half 
the  time 

4.  a  good  deal 
of  the  time 

5.  most  of  the 
ti  me 


to  be 
person 


Column  1 


Column  2 


Co  1 umn  3 
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Response  for 

Response  for 

Response  for 

column  1 

column  2 

column  3 

1 

.  seldom 

1 .   I  very  much  dislike 

1  . 

seldom 

C 

nrrpicrinn;^!  1  v/ 

being  as  I  am 

? 

c  ■ 

\J^V—  tlj    lUilCLI  IV 

3 

.  about  half 

?      T    di<^likp    hpinn  as 

3. 

about  half 

the  time 

I  am 

the  time 

A 

a    nnnri  dps! 

3.   I  neither  dislike 

4. 

a  good  deal 

of  the  time 

nor  likp  beina  as 

of  the  time 

5 

.  most  of  the 

I  am 

5  . 

most  of  the 

ti  me 

4.   I   like  being  as  I  am 

ti  me 

5.   I  very  much  like 

being  as  I  am 

I  am  a  (an) 

person.         I  would  like 

to 

be 

a  ( an ) 

person. 

Column  1              Column  2 

Column  3 

s  tabl e 

studious 

successful 

stubborn 

tactful 

teachabl e 

useful 

worthy 

broadmi  nded 

businesslike 

competi  ti  ve 

faultfinding 


APPENDIX  I 

SITUATIONS   FOR  ASSERTIVE  BEHAVIOR  REHEARSAL 


Talking  with  parents 

Getting  to  know  new  roommates 

Conversati  ons 

Talking  with  new  people 

Talking  to  good  looking  guys 

Giving  negative  feedback 

Handling  criticism 

A  neighbor  or  friend  comes  to  visit  at  an  inopportune  time. 
How  to  make  them  go  away  and  yet  feel  welcome  to  come  at 
another  time. 

A  good  friend,  male,  asks  me  for  a  date. 
I  am  around  him  a  lot  every  day. 

I  like  him  for  a  friend  but  do  not  want  to  date  him. 
How  do  I  tell  him  this  without  hurting  his  feelings? 

A  partner  who  you  live  with  wants  you  to  do  everything  he  o 
she  does,  or  go  everywhere  they  go  (the  grocery  store, 
shopping,  etc.),  but  you  have  something  else  you  want'to  do 

A  friend  invites  you  to  dinner  the  next  night. 

There's  no  particular  reason  why  you  can't  make  it,  but 

you  just  don't  feel   like  going. 

The  problem  occurs  in  trying  to  say  no,  when  you're  worried 
about  hurting  that  person's  feelings. 

I  don't  want  to  be  treated  to  a  meal   or  some  outing  because 
I  don  t  want  to  feel   obligated.     Also,   I  have  a  problem 
dealing  with  any  transaction  or  discussion  involving  money 
l-or  instance,   I  felt  uncomfortable  when  a  company  repre- 
sentative asked  me  to  lunch  in  appreciation  of  work  I'd 
done  for  him. 

I  refused  the  offer,  even  though  I   liked  him. 

Telling  a  guy  I've  been  dating  that  I'm  seeing  someone  else 
seriously  and  should  quit  seeing  him,  when  all  along  I  told 
him  I  didn  t  want  to  get  serious  with  anyone 
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Dealing  with  a  roommate  who  borrows  food  and  never  replaces 
it. 

Suggesting  things  to  roommate,  apartment  needs  cleaning, 
kitchen  is  a  mess,  etc. 

How  do  you  tell  somebody  they're  not  as  tidy  as  you'd  like. 
Refusing  dates  without  hurting  the  other  person's  feelings. 

Standing  up  for  yourself  in  a  relationship. 

Insisting  that  the  landlord  make  necessary  repairs  and 
adjustments  in  the  apartment. 

I  feel  most  uncomfortable  in  situations  where  an  authority 
figure   (my  supervisor  at  work,  for  example,   tells  me  I 
have  done  something  wrong),  this  is  especially  true  if  she 
is  someone  who  is  extremely  self  confident.     (If  she  is 
shy ,   I  am  not .  ) 

Asserting  my  rights  in  a  situation  involving  an  authority 
figure  or  someone  I  admire  who  is  infringing  on  my  rights 
or  my  abilities  as  a  capable  individual. 

Giving  suggestions  to  my  boss  at  work-- input  that  I  feel 
competent  in  I  find  hard  to  express--especi al ly  in  a  group 
atmosphere--di sagreei ng  is  extremely  difficult  for  me. 

I  want  to  tell  a  professor  I  don't  want  to  do  a  paper  for 
his  class. 

I  don't  feel   able  to  do  a  paper  this  quarter  but  feel 
capable  of  learning  the  subject--Management. 

How  do  I  tell  someone  (in  another  class)  that  I'm  concerned 
over  his  apparent  unhappiness. 

That  the  whole  class  is  and  we'd  all   like  to  help. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  speak  up  in  front  of  a  large 

group,  for  example,  in  class. 

I  easily  blush  and  speak  in  a  forced  manner. 

In  a  small   group,  however,   I  am  all  right. 

Walking  into  a  party  where  you  don't  know  anyone  there. 

Trying  to  mingle  at  a  party  with  the  people  my  husband 
works  with. 
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Being  excluded  from  social   gatherings  of  people  who  you 
work  with. 

Meeting  people  in  a  crowd  of  strangers. 

When  someone  (acquaintance)  asks  me  if  they  can  borrow  some 
money  (small   amounts  of  change),  I  usually  don't  get  it 
back  because  they  forget  to  give  it  back  and  I  can't  get 
the  guts  up  to  ask  for  it  back. 

My  older  sister  calls  me  on  the  phone  where  she  works  (which 
is  free)  and  talks  and  talks. 

I  don't  always  stop  her  when  she  talks  on  about  these 
things  I  don't  care  about  or  rambles  on  a  bit. 
I  don't  like  to  cut  her  short  or  ask  her  to  stop  because 
I  fear  that  she'd  be  offended. 

Note:     A  condensed  list  of  topics  from  participants  in 

each  of  the  assertion  training  groups  used  in  this 
s  tudy . 


APPENDIX  J 
INFORMED  CONSENT  FORM 


University  of  Florida 
Gainesville,   Florida  32611 


Reply  to 

University  Counseling  Center 
311  W.   Little  Hall 

To  the  Participant: 

I  am  collecting  information  for  a  study  to  evaluate  the 
effects  of  the  assert iveness  training  program.     I  v^ould  like 
to  request  your  cooperation  in  completing  the  attached  in- 
struments.    Upon  completion  of  the  study,   I  will   inform  you 
of  the  results,  and  I  will   be  glad  to  discuss  them  with  you 
and  answer  any  of  your  questions. 

Participation  is  completely  voluntary,  so  if  for  any 
reason  you  would  rather  not  participate  in  this  study, 
please  feel   free  to  say  so.     Your  participation  in  the 
training  program  will   not  be  affected  by  your  decision. 
Your  answers  to  the  questionnaires  will   be  strictly  con- 
fidential and  will  be  used  for  statistical   purposes  only. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance. 


James  F.  Warren 
Principal  Investigator 

I  have  read  and  understand  the  procedure  described  above.  I 
agree  to  participate  in  the  procedure  and  I  have  received  a 
copy  of  this  description. 


Signature  of  Participant 
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